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POINTS . FOB 


AgriaUtiiral Bureau Con^^5. ;^; - V^ 

Prelimiiiary arrangements in - coim^tion^ldtkr twenty nintii 
Aimued " Congress' of . tke AgrieuituralJ^^^^^^ 

Branches have already subm^ a large nTHti,bfft^()ft^^^ ^ , 

ejects for consideration. It is nsu^ for the^GcngreSs to be held durine 
the same week in which the ECyar ^ Horticnltur^ 

Society ’s Show is ;held> and there' is fittle 
this year. ' " ^ 


Upper Eyre ^s Penihsala. 1 

Eepresentatiyes of the Branches of the .^gficidfe 
in the Upper Byre’s Peninsula District^ Wid -M at 

Cowell on Thursday, .Angus}; 8th. :: The; Conference ^ extend over 
three Sevens, which commence at 10 a.mi, ■ p.m, respec- 
tively J Local arrangements for this gathering of the 

Salt Greek Branch. 


Notes on Devon Cattle. 

Devons Ore represented by North and Boulh^^^^^ D The North 

are the original Devon Eeds, with their home Vp^ of the 

county. They are unsurpassed for comphcthes^;and iy 
weights in small parcels: . AlHed to the Su^x'^^^ 
cousinship with the latter the YeteMnai^ Lecihrer^^^ sometimes 
shown by a whiteliinderline, and if they were h^ celebrated 

for their blood. Full of quahty, hardihi^s; 
breed has remaihed pure from Phoenician dh^Si ^hd C^ 
in beef classes against all comers .all over^,theJ -j^^ 
looked on as essentially beef beasts, :buJ- & Devon and 

Somerset are stocked with cows that 

and as milkers they are by no m:eana port lacta- 

:;tioh being due to their senu-Wd hfebn^ 
be reared as early maturity beet 

common performance, and after tbe foio&bfe^p^^tfboy 
ripe for the butcher yrithin 

bred in the richer pastures o| the couhtyjjhie^ger ft th® „ 
Devons, vbut equally wmefrictf ; as 

Devon or Sbuft Hains cattle areft^ , , to 

the red Devon with the ^Gueripey^'^^ keta- 


by crossing, tne red JL^evon wixn ine :vfwi^7.V lacta* 
typeior-ileiaEly 300 years. to fatten- 

lidn, are tie' eharacteristics ; equally lajdtef «st,^,.quK 


uo lre^; could be'better suitea.to,4u«fc^^»^| ^5 and 
in fast increasing numbers tq^Souft £300 at a 

wh^;v Tkek price is , ' 

y fe<5ent:Totnes8 sale. : 
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sows Eating Voi^^v^ 

Indigestion aii^ id^rv^ niain caiis^ of gpws oating 

young. No broe^ to this vice than another. 

Quiet farrowing peifi for the piglets '(says the 

Veterinaiy Lecturer) ]W^fll suffice ^tb prevent the trouble,, especially ^ 
during pregnancy the sows^'l^yevd^^ dose of 2ozs. .Epsom salts and 
regular access to charcoalt^ % sow prpne the vice will not be a profit- 
able breeder, but ypung'^OTOmay’d^^^^ again; ' 


Imports and Exports of ' ^ 

During the month of of bananas, llTbush. of^ 

pineapples, 43ibush. pf;.pa^pn fm of fresh fruit;. 17,456 

bags of potatoes, 1,496; of plants, bulbs,, &c.,v 

and 1,143 empty :Wihe:; casks?; were examined and adm^ 
and Port Adelaide undebt^ and Vegetable Protection 

Acts of 1885 and . 1^10.;^^^ bananas ( overripe) and 
27 bags of potatoes?; (^sei^efi ) l^ere destroyed ; 325 bags of potatoes; ■ 
were reconsigned out of .the State^o of the presence, of disease, , 

and 5pkgs. of trees and 51 •.'^pty;™ 

the Federal Commerce?Acti 650pkgs. of fresh friiit, 10,547pkgs. of dried 
fruit, and l,159pkgs. of honey were exported to’ oversea markets. 
These were consigned follows For London, 5,713pkgs. of di^ed 
fruit and 1159pkgs. of; honey : for Vancouver, 3,726pkgs. of dried:^ 
fruit ; for New Zealand; 65f!pkgs; of fresh fruit and l,108pkgs; of 
dried fruit. Under the. Federal .Quarantine Act, 7 68pkgs. of plants, 
seeds, &c., were examined, and admitted from oversea sources. ; 


During the ' month; ?o Junp^ -IplS, 10,397hush. of bananas, 573buslL 
of pineapples, ISlibush; of j).assi6n frm^ 

22,967 bags of potatoes,- 3i5?lags of onions, 228pkgs. 'of plants, bulbs, 
etc., and 1,270 empty c^toe easkA w^ admitted at 

Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 

Protection Acts o£l88fi ahdl910;: .^ Of these, 8bush. of bananas (om-; 
ripe), 1 case each oranges andh^^ certificate and e^lin 

moth respectively) ,, and ?lpkg. of plants (no phylloxera declaration) 
were destroyed ; 241 ba^nfA?^^^ (diseased) were ordered out ot 
the State * 90pkgs. ' of txe^^^ 43 empty wine 

gated. Under the Federal Gomhierce Act, l,135pkgs. of mtw 
5;J91pkgs. of ; dned fruit,*: and 4pk^. of plants 
Zealand. Under : the F^ Act, 619pkg8. o p > 

seeds, &e. , -were exaniined and ?: admitted from oversea . 

these 71b. parsnip seed . 4pkgs. o p an s 
fumigated...'-.-'-’' " ■■ 'aa. a. 




iNQUlRY DEPARTMENT.- 

Any questions relating to methods of apiculture, horti- 
culture, viticulture, dairjdngj ,&o:i diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the- export of produce 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experfs, and replies will be published; in these pages for 
the benefit of ptuducera generally. The name and address 
of the inquirer must accompany each question, ; Inquiries 
received from the. question-boxes established by Branches 
of the iLpicultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. 
All correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor 
Th& Jo'umal of Agriculture, Adelaide. ^ 


INQUIBIES;" • - 

- . [Replies supplied by Mr, R. E.. PlaOe, Govermnent . 

Veterinary Leeturer.] ' . , v 

■ ‘ E. J, J., ' * Riverton, reports ew^ ^vith lambs losing power of hindquarters. 
Beply-^The trouble with the ewes is parasitic in the blood, hnown in Spain as 
roguera. Bleed the affected ones at eye or leg vfein, and give a lick to all made of 
salt 50, lime 30, resin 10, eulphur 10 parts, and I think ; you will avoid further 
trouble. 

;“E. Smoky Bay, reports cows failing to eat food. < 

' Reply-— Your cows do not require medicine so much as fresh green fodder such as 
lucerne, berseem, &c,, but Ming this let them, have access to a lick composed of 
50 parts salt, 25 slaked lime, 10 carbonate of iron, 5 phosphate of iron, 5 phos- 
phate of lime, 5 resin. 


“ H, M. B-, ’ ’ Berri/ reports horse with swollen feet. \ 

Reply— -The symptoms point to both iaminitis (founder) and. canker of the sole, 
which is something worse than greasy heels. As Iwth conditions generally cost more 
to cure Ilian the horse is worth after, one pleases ones^ as to treatment, wbch 
may be found in Jownal of AgricvXiure under ^ ‘ liaminitis and Canker of Sole. 

* Goode, wa Murat Bay, has horse suffering with discharge fiom the 


Reply — ^The symptoms point to disease of the delicate turbinated hones o 
nose, producing what is known as nasal gleet or ozaena. It is difficult for an ama 
to treat, but if you made a 5 per cent, solutian of solyptbl and syringed ,i up^ ^ 
nostrU once a day for a fortnight or so you would, 'ffnd. an improyemen ^ 
good look at .the teeth as well, as sometimes one of tbs hack teeth is mvo 

‘‘H. S. A. B,,’' Brentwood, reports horse very; sfuggish, and injury h) foot^ ^ 

Reply— -The symptoms described point to injury - in the foot, 
well to search' the foot thoroughly for such, t;hen;tb poultice for a .. . p\[oses , 
hot , mallows or bran with a little arnica in It- .. E^^^the^sluggish^^ should lit® 

Of. ti. nux vomica would be of use three times ;*: la treatment 
hear what progress the foot makes, as I may haye tp-siiggest a e ang 
later. ■ : 

“ G. Glynn, as\s correct position for.brj^n.ding stock. gtock hntan 

■ ' Reply— ^Tfae regulations for br^ding ‘Jiff ef '^ib:wanoi^ ® mforma* 

appli^ti 0 D.;tp thi.eUef Inspectofti|rOTk;^:A^^^^ \ : . 

tion you require in. the form of a pfSled - 
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iiK. X Yeelaim^;;:repo mare,- 12 years old, that turiia her head to the 
flank, and is conetaiitly: lying also mare with hard swelling between hoof 

and fetlock. ; ^ ■ 

Keply — 'Your mart is., probably suffering from impaction of the caecum coinpli- 
cated by bloodworms. I . would . advise giving 15 drops tr. nuv vomica thVee times a 
flay for a week, and following that with arsenical treatment for bloodworms as 
described in departmental leaflet, obtainable on application^ The growth you des- 
cribe in the joint is proba.bly'^ringb()ne, and nothing satisfactory can be done. 
Various patent remedies professing to cure it will lighten your pocket, but not re- 
move the growth. If you want to treat it apply red biniodide of mercury blister 
to it at intervals of a monii for three months, resting in the meanwhile, bnt it 
would probably be betfer ta put oh a bar shoe and work her moderately instead. 

‘‘H. Struahj N^acobrte, reports; cow with large swelling extending from 

jaw to brisket; eats and drih^ wellr : 

Reply — The symptoms described are not those of a contagious disease, so that 
vou need not be alarmed on that score. The swelling is most likely dropsical from 
inflammation of the heart bag, peneWinm, caused by a nail or bit of wire that has 
been swallowed. Chance of recovery is remote, and treatment not likely to be of 
much good, but if yon decide to treat give 10 drops tr. digitalis three times a day 
alternately with 10 drops tr. arsenicum alb. three times a day. 

‘^F. G. B.j'^ Pinnaf 00 , reports bull calf unable to stand, and breathes very 
noisily. ^ ^ ' . : ' . , 

Eeply — It is probable that xhe calf was born slightly before time, and a valve 
in his heart that should close at birth remained open. He may be dead before now, 
or may be making a fair recovery, so it is difficult to offer advice; in the latter 
event he will go on without treatment. ' 

“ J. B., ” Yeelanna, reports horses with severe strangles. 

Eeply — I have asked the Department to send you two bulletins, in which yon 
will find full details of treatment of - strangles. In the meantime rub in hot lard, 
and lance when ripe. Wash out cavity with water containing a knob or two of 
washing soda, and then assist healing by dusting with slaked lime. 

“H. S. A. B.,” Goode, asks if a bull or steer is subject to dry bible, also the 
difference in the food value of coek^ chaff grown in wet and dry districts, and a 
remedy for horses suffering with a complaint similar to red water in cattle. 

Eeply — The diseases belonging to the class called dry bible are due to diet 
deficiency in vitamines, nitrogenous; products very necessary for milk or develop- 
ment of calf,, hence cows suffer more frequently than males. The dryness or wet- 
ness does not affect the feeding value of cocky chaff, but that grown in dry. areas 
is less digestible than the other. Though ‘a help m dry seasons, it is by no meaM 
a first-class food, but is better tlian straw. Bed water is caused by microscopic 
parasites in the blood, carried by biting ’ flies, and inoculated from one beast w 
another. It is a rather serious complaint, as it destroys the blood c^s. 
nient — A quart of red wine or 21bs. inoiasses with 2 tablespoons turpentine or llD. 
lard, followed by a teaspoon of sulphate of iron in food twice daily. 

“H. S. A. B.,^^ Penong, reports sheep losing power in the for^uarters, some- 
times followed by death ; also horse, apparently in good health, that staggere 
uied; and also a horse with a film growing over the eye. 

Reply — Ue sheep, see the Aifril Journal of Agriculture, ‘ Some Sheep . 

You have probably also the' bacterial trouble, due to bacillus sporogenes m ^ , 
conditioned ones! One of the lickAin the article will act as preventive. Sudden 
death of horse was due to over distension of stomach, causing ^ - 

action. Condition of horse’s eye is -probably due to 
Give tonic powder, often prescribed in Journal, and dress eye 'with n P 

Solution of silver nitrate, v4grg. to loz. distilled water, daily. » , 

'I Kapinnie, Mount Hope,, basfcoi^ t^ sucks -fiig 

Reply— You niay cure the coW. of the habit Of sucking Y , . 

following methods; the fij:st is better:— Ptit on hpadstall and j-ound 

ky a wooden rod such as a broom handle; 6^ graze, but cann , -j, 

Put 0^ strap round nosepiece bf h^dsM ^ projecting spikes which wiU pnek 
hank and udder, but ’will not prevent grazing. 
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E' wV^'Maupffiio, has ybung^ pigs.’badlir 
i 4;; frequently referf to in^ . these meiiH 

fhyour letter are^xeallyM^ ‘the Ur^st in 

VsilDle to^^d’^busli. ;Sties of th^^' and it is bbtferf;/liapyiiigm 
i;house in fresh quarters: Bnish or spray the Wl of s?^ ^ 

■ or siinilar disinfectant; a good one is kerosine I;partjtp;:flOapy water 

oH' the pigs "w^.after, V Repeat in a week 's , time tiU P 3 and 

, ^ ^A. E. "W., ' ' Hog Bay,.E,R) reports ihare -mth sevOTe - bn^i^ide hind W 
— ^Diist the joint with chlorinated lime parts h 

.|acidi:5 parts daily till healing conimenoes/; then dress iwdth^ S^^ 

•' week. ■ It will, probably take many months' to 'reaUy 'hbak^:>^^^ ^ 

Sen./ ^ Glencoe Eaatj has cows that/o:^efien^. dfecnlty in i 
afterbirth. » . .V^ 

: ;Reply-^The trouble described in your letter is partly/^due to^^^^^^ hut to 
will find it a good thing to give a cow after calying;|lb>:Epw^ 5 ul,- “ 

loz. ginger in a quart of hot beer. : It is also h goQd>thmg a« week before cal 
; tb let them have 20 drops tr. pulsatilla on tongue or :^fQod^.mo riiing and evei 
Do not let the cleaning remain in the cow, .but syrlnge^hCT. ont -Trith of 

■ Cohdy crystals^ as much as will lie on a 6d. bit to a^rp^e'^-^^ 

after calving, and if the drench and this do not 8hiK:;te^4teibdng, ■ grease 
and remove it, as I have often described in Jcntr^Z ahdt'l^ < 

‘ M. McP., ' ^ Bute, has mare ■ with severe cut in hind ; leg. v f i ^ : v 
:iteply— It wiU be better not to try and draw ther\8kin. tegetS^, but to dreaa the 
■wound twice daily by painting with spirit' of riodme; Rafter a, w^^ or so of this you 
-will be able to dust with 1 part chloride of lime and* 10 parte, boric a^idj and 
under favorable circumstances it should be healed' in 'six yeeks.l: Do not bathe it at 
'.all. ' . ‘ ’.V; ' ' 

. “ A. H. A., ' ' Coomandook, reports mare^ due to foal in August, discharging milk 
from the udder. . - 

Beply_Yon need not worry about the milk running ’away, but I would warn you 
that there is a possibility of her foaling prematurely. Ordinary work will be 
better for her. than gelling. I would, suggest 10 drops :of tr. pnlsatilla each even* 
ing, and 10 drops tr. nnx vomica each morning for a fortnight or. so. 

“ H, J, J./* Inman Valley, has colt vrith warts bn nose and lips. 

. Reply— The following treatment generaRy succeeds. 'm ri^ colt of Tterta:-;- 
Rub the warts one day with rinegar and the next ' 
the warts drop off. If large they may be sniped off with ’Setesprs apd r^^ 
bluestone. . ; i *, , 

^ ^ N. G./ ' N. Moonta, reports pony with hard gwellm , . 

Iteply* — would advise you to mix loz, tr;' arnica with cJpt. methylated spin , 
and use a little on the hock, rubbing it in A 

E. Mypolonga, reports that after -driving /^di^ f^^ al^out 30 miles 
^ the horse refused to eat and attempted to pass .water at: Ix^uent mter^^^ 

; Reply— Spell entirely from work, and feed mostly 
green feed, and give 10 drops tr. nux vomica ‘ 

/. S.," Hookina, reports pony with large lump' la^ 

' 'swelling on the jaw that discharges matter. ' * "v ' ' i„rno from the 

Reply— I fear nothing but a surgical operation 'WiR^r^ove me ^ ^ 

^ pony's back, but you might try rubbing in 

c. for a fortnight or so to see if it will cause their atiso^tiOH- ^ ^ likely 

jaw ifl;y^ likely actinomycosis, and as fbis of Stock, 

to get into Jrouble if you do not report it t/ removal of the 

Qnom, ^0 to advice you as to Whether it is her apart from the 

. llup^ nqt. ^ Dp not use her milk ti]}r.hcjias 
•other cpws/^, 

. Pi'w./' Bordertown, reiforte ^ it to ricerat^ 

. -Reply— The pony's eye has recelv^Uah, Yc 


, ' i^^ht work, mention^ to ^ iho 

- ' xnenS^ far been ^ 




Your treat 

• of 
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of SA, 

the nitrate of silver^solu^on *4gr8.;W foz.\.>pply a few drops daily. - Wash the' 
.ftery diwOiarge petopn^y; T^th .cold; a little boradc. and I 


ttery disdiarge petopn^y;. T^th .coU^^^ a little boradc/ and I 

think in a few wee^. tiine^thp ^ right.again; there may be a 

permanent speck pn-jbe/linp , 9 f,iajiiry,;:b^t^^:^^^ probably hot interfere very 

^ch with the sightly- : ■ 

(‘A. J. A. K,,^^'Iiameroojiliai horee TO foot to the ground, 

Beply--Something penetraj^'d the::frog/;'s^^^ as mallee stick; aekreh for it well, 
and poultice for a few days ;ydth hot: bran md iJ^s^ leaves. After this dr^ 
^aily with Stockholm, tarj .ahd y' ,lahipnc^ ',cphtinueSj put foot into a bucket of hot 
water iu which a few liunps; Pt;-biTOi^ue: h^^ been dissolved.. Give 10 drops tr. 
arnica on tongue rught moving for a week or so. Bathe swollen leg frequently 
with hot water ih wMdi .a; b^df ul/o^ r'^was^^ has been dissolved, and give 

loz. Epsom salte twice . a- day in 

“A H. Mercim^, reporte^mAre in foal with swollen udder. 

Eeply--There is an ahscess'H^ udder, and it is doubtful whether she 

will have the use of that half ' at heit' foaling, , but in the meantime I would recom- 
mend you to give her 10 drops tr, belladonna and 10 drops tr* arsenicum evening 
and morning alternate fortnights till she has ’foaled, and should the swelling re- 
oeeiu rub in warm glycerine daHy. - / : ^ ; 

“J. L. D.,^' Milang, asks remedy^ for young pigs that have lost the use of hind- 
quarters, . 

Beply— The probable (^se pf /the symptoms is worms/ and it is doubtful whether 
U is good economy to recommend treatment for small pigs; it would be better to 
cut the loss than fiddle about treating them. If, however, you desire to do so, get 
the following powder made up^^it wxU be costly — and give a pinch in feed twice 
daily for a week:-~Santonine; 1 dracHm; sulphate of iron/ 4 drachms; nux vomica, 

2 drachms; pomegranate, 4; drachms ; .eto.coal, 4oza; clWney Boot, .4ozs.; sugar, 
4ozs. House war^y and feed as much, fresh milk as possible. 

“ G, E. S., ^ Galga, ; has cow that has slipped calf three seasons in succession. 
Seply— As the cow sUps calf each/time it would be better to fatten her off and 
kill her. As it is quite possible that the abortion is the contagious form, it would . 
be wrong to market her aliye., /^ > ■, 

“V. 0. K,,^^;WirTabaj■aJy^epo^ts cow unable to stand after giving birth to a 
deadcalf. . ■ ■■■.■ . , . ■■ ' 

Keply — The symptoms point to rupture of the pubic (split aitehes), and 

if you can keep the cow comfortable for some weeks, it is probable she re- 
cover. Should bed sores -arifle dress them with tr. arnica loz., methylated spirit Ipt. 

Give daily 10 dr(^s tr. : arnica ; on tongue morning and evening for- three . weeks, 

and kindly report process; ; ^ ^ ' 

‘‘H. S. A. B.j^^ Tarcowie, seeks, information for gelding unable to retain water. ^ 
Reply— I ^at the, condition of the gelding as described can only be 

by a surgical operation, as it is probable that a lithie calculus is the cause of the 
trouble, but the following , treatment/ might be tried for a month, when I shomd 
esteem a further report, , Give on the ]bongue each morning 10 drops tr. cantharides 
^d each evening 10;! drdps 'tr, eamph: : Peed bran and boiled barley and., carrots i 
obtainable. '/ 

D. K.,^ ^Waterva^e, reports eOw . yntii sores on udder. , j 

Reply— As you : suppose, the' affection : iS cow' pox, and treatment snoma ^ ^ ^ 

^ follows :-;--Boric: ointment rjoy carboHc/ vaseline twice daily after 
P^ut with a coUodipn made of,: equal paHA castor oil and o^ vanush to keep 
off. As a contagious disease, isolate affected ones and handle last^i, , • 

S. A. B.,^ ^ A^b6u;^e,: seeks remedy f horses that have eaten ^ j 

Reply— Horses ^fged/wiffi/wh^t and noticed at once should.be ' wfllk. " 

iiate of soda in a pint of icilk, and repeated in. an hour if necessary; ^ ^ ^ 

fermse plenty; to drink^d;:^ If 

noticed -next' iimriiing, same^^eatment, but 10 ^ v 

hourly and standing^' mud;;i^ See bulletin ^ ‘ The Horse^^^^. 
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:‘ ^B. Bros./, ^ Koolunga, report geldiiig mth swollen sheali?^ 

Reply:— The sweUing descried is probably lymphatic, ancl I would ad • 
him on braa only for a few, days, and giving a teaspoon, ef saltnetrp^ 
times a day, : also light -work or exercise, as. possibly bloodwjfnns mav 
in the mattery also it: would be w^ ^ter reducing swelline to oiJ ^ ^^olved 
solution bf arsenic. .; ’ ^ ■ y , "t. ^ ^wseof 

“A W. Grumeracha, reports draught Inare with heavy cough 
■Eeply--Prom the symptoms described it is to be feared that the marp v 
winded, i.e.> asthmatical, and httld of a satisfactory nature can be effppf ^ 
of a cure. I would suggest 10 drops of tr. . aconite morning and ere^ 
month, two tablespoons of raw linseed oil in each feed, and the feeda^^ i ^ 
little and often, and concentrated-nothing bulky like , hay. and nothiTiD^/^l ^ 
mouldy. \ uusty or 

“H. B. K.,"' Murray Bridge, has cow that calved four :weeks ago hut nnw 

very stiffly. ' waiig 

Eeply— The paralysis is dosely connected with digestive disturbance and a n 
of red wine morning and evening for a few days wiU do good, but it would hT 
good plan to put two tablespoons of syrup of phosphate of i^n in it each 
. The green barley and lucerne hay are' good, but a little bran and crushed^ 
added would be better. ^ 

‘ * P. H, K,, ^ ' Lyndoch, has heifer very weak across thh loins, unable to rise with- 
out assistance. 

Reply— The paralysis of the heifer ^s loins is due to changes in the spinal cord- 
her chauees of recovery are not good, but if you will blister her once a month for 
three times with fed mercuric blister loz., and give her morning and evening for 
a fortnight two tablespoons of compound synip of phosphates she may pay for the 
trouble. ' ; > 

^'P. W.,^^ McLaren Vale, seeks remedy for a cow whose h^ is falling out. 
Reply— The loss of hair on the cow may be. due to Rce,’ -very prevalent at this 
time of year, or it may be a form of eczema, also common just now. Dress the 
parts with kerosine 1 part, sulphur 1 part, and any’ cheapi oil, 8uph :as fish oiI-8 
parts. Also give loz. sulphur in food once-daily for a week. 

“D. A Hamley Bridge, reports cow with prolonged fetehtion of afterbirth. 
Reply — your cow is valuable. I would advise calling in a private veterinary ■ 
surgeon without delay, otiierwise syringe out the womb . with a pink solution of 
Condy's crystals and wajm water once a day as lohg as thCTe is any discharge, 
and give an ounce of photographer's hypo oncjS of -twice 'a' day in drioking water or 
feed.-:: . ■ '--wi:.- 

TOitd Hut, dare, reports calf fed on septetof milk and linseed meal 

suffering wijih a bad attack of scours, ' ' ^ ... 

Reply — ^It would appear that your calf has dysentery. Stop both separate im« 
and linseed fmeal, as possibly the latter is part of the .mischief; give whole m 

and barley water. Aso give a few doses of veterinary' chlorodyne one te^oo^, 

two Of three times a day, and 10 drops of liq. hydi’arg. perchlor. with it tm w 


AGRICtJLTURAL ' 

[Replies supplied by the Superintendent oif .Ei^eriiuehtal Works (Mr. W. J- 

v ' ^ SpafforA] , / 

• Sorrel: . viding 

**0.' H.;^^ Par^alde.— Sorrel <»rtainly be; d&rbyed by Sheep 

that'the .Wd is stirred up every time that the plante^make is 

help very cohrideraijdy in the destruction' Of: jAis^ weed,. also the 

being cultivated to kill it, as they .^t the froihly/o^b^edjpor i ? pj-operl? 
half-dried sections ' that recover gfow if before 

drie A .^ Sorfel only ‘ grows well ti) .' be^rne- : a ■ P?®* ^ render it practica^y 

ej^s. of acids, and the only waySth free a koU of do this ^ ^y 
.harinless, is to counteract this B^4oi4ity.^^ 
apip^cations of lime or gypsum. an3 frcquOTfjCU^TftifiPv 
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: SPKEAimG WEiaJS BY^'^ Super. 

<‘0. PaiTal4e.--It is possible ta i^ir^duce weeds in superphosphate, but it is 
hardlv likely to happim ta' any extent. The bulk of the raw rock phosphate is 
irouffht to the State and treated ynth sulphuric acid and finally ‘‘broken down’' 
to the guaranteed analysis by soine cheap - substance. There are few seeds that 
ivould withstand ..the sulphuric: acid treatment and remain alive, so that there is 
not much danger: of . introducing ■ weeds to the State while the superphosphate is 
inaae here. The material :used : tp, break down the phosphate may introduce some 
weed seeds, but this would only- be the means of distributing weeds already present 
in the State. Many of the; weed seeds would adhere to the bags containing the 
superphosphate if they 'came into contact with the bags; this would also help to 
distribute them. In any case^ the chances , are that superphosphate would do no 
more and in many cases less, towards the distribution of weeds than other sub-, 

stances moved from district to distriet.^^ ^ : v ^ 

Weevil. 

“A. B. ” Beetaloo Valley.-— There appears to be no practical manner of ridding 
tie ordinary farm barn of weevils, other than the liberal use of hot water. The 
ceiling and walls should first be cleanly swept, and then all parts of the bam 
thoroughly wetted with boiling water, taken from a boiler placed just outside the 
barn door. If this is done on a hot day, all weevils that crawl out of the building 
on the hot sides of ‘the barn will be killed, and then it is only necessary to treat 

tie shady sides of the outside with hot water. 


WHEAT AND ITS DISEASES. 


[Summary of an address delivered to the Mount Barker Agricultural 
Bureau by Mr. -W. J. Spaepoed, Superintendent of Experimental 
Work] 

The history of wheat as a, crop is that of civilised man, and when we 
first have records of him the wheat plant was highly improved.^ The 
grain of this crop is' the most important of our vegetable foods in the 
present civilisation, and the amount of this grain needed in the wor d 
is becoming greater and: greater. The populations of wheat- eatmg 
nations, before this terrible war upset things, were increasmg more 
rapidly than was the production of wheat, and to this must be addea 
the fact that the Eastern people are; just beginning to mahe it one or 
their foods. The increasing- demand for wheat must continue for some 
^ong period of time, so that we must know as much about the produc- 
tion of maximum yields as is possible, of this, the main crop we can 
grow in South Australia. * 


In countries where farming has been practised long enoug 0 av 
able to decide the correct ^^p for the various ^ 

heavier types of land are recognised as the most suitable^ for e 
crop, hut in this colintry, where all :of dur soils 
there are not many soils that will not carry profitable 
plant. As the natural fertility is worked put of the soil, we wi ^ ^ 
special systems of cropping for all of thCiTiifEerent Unds 

^11 then find, dn.com^n with. that the heavier lagds 

^Te the wheat lands. T: " ' 



yg;; ' ■ '.V6tj:^Mr6y 

: TlIiLAQE; imfW^mAT^ 

The succe^ of the ivlieat crop is very.lar^dy fdeigefudent on a (Wi 
'.seed bed, a^id the experience o|;thonsei&:qf i^e^i||bf wheat-gro^ 
has shown this to be land that has :be^n ;ploliiHp|u^^^^ free & 
weeds, and so worked down that- tW nnder:^^^^^ com/S 

and oidy the immediate surface is loose. ^ subsequ^ 

jtp the ploughing lead ultimately to the fo^al^bhlpfj^he 
Cultivators should see to it tiiat eaeh'xmehf^h^lfl^e operati 
soniething towards attaining the ideal eondSife^et o^^^^ 

■ is the best agent in compacting the und^er i^ayb^^^^ &iid when 

this has not been sufficiently ; heavy to 
should be brought into action./: Proper tillage nnppur^es ffie ac^^^ 
of useful soil bacteria, and, in this eount^^ dp&aT^ 
sity of applying nitrogenous -manures to the wheat-ic^^ 

^addition in the older countries f or . m^imTO 


OP 

' The nm of the soil required by 'thoJ^^ 

l^bhly likely to be present to a limited extept/arp :ppta&^^ 
phosphoric acid, and lime. Analyses show/ .thb of 

South Australian soils vto be exceptionaUy /field 

experiments show that in most cases the mo m 

'crops, so that to date there is ho need to apply ^ptassic'manures to this 
crop. , Nitrogenous manures are quite essentialm/most wheats 
countries, but with us the work of mtrogehrgq&enng: bacteria in our 
comparatively new soils and warm climate so far' do away 
need of these applieatioim. Our' soils are: lackingc in phosphoric acid, 
and it has >4 found qidtc necessary to apjply -tln^^^^^ the 

form of ph 4 ;^ate of lime; to' daW sup:erjjhq^"hatqhas heenvt^^^^ 
successful fcrin of phosphatio fertilizer, hut in' districts with good 
rainfall, finely ground raw rock phb^hate would p 
effective* hnd possibly cheaper. This su]fe%ibe,/^r:be:us^e^^^ 
so ground that 90 per cent, of it wiUrpa&tiuoi^^ a sieve w^^ 
m^hes to the square inch. Wherever/lime^ii^ this substan^ 

should be: used to correct the soil acidity>; ah^ 4 $ 0 :^:_|^ 
activitied^l useful soil bacteria, { 2 ) dii^b^age the g^owt^ 
of our hali^eeds, (3) aUow the crophtuffiafe^^ of what ph os- 
phates are^pplied, and (4)"^.}rclp to j>ccpmp:a 
imnei:d,pl^t foods. . .V' ; v , 

/ AU farmers grow more than 

returns 4hey should be careful ^ ? finallv the 

order, as, late wheate first, then ^ on the 

early kinds. As new varieties are cohsh^tlS’ heihg 


AXUUO.; Asnew varieties for 

tf the acre 


rconditipns, and, as a* 

^ ^ ;make all the difference 
^®^fc^nossiblv suitable fieW^^TarietiP^^^^^ 




j. ;ha grower^ sh 

sir -favorites. ; . 
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. ” ^ PosifeoN o^'Ceop. 

^ere more top; 0116 order forithese 

afferent crdpSvto»fQfl6Wfe:i^?e^ best results are to’be * 

obtained. If a wheat should be 

CTOwn on this; nu'bare-f^ should follow the legu- 
minous eropr^if neithier' b^^fai^l^ crop,: then wheat ; 

should Mow the^^ b^ 

; : V-^^/DiasASES;/ ' 

The wheat pknt is subject; to of various fungus diseases, 

the main ones that cause dani^e to the: crop being 
jiunt, or StiMng SpM of bunt take the place of 

the whole -of the’ a 4 eet'ed\^ pxcept the outside skin. ( 2 ) The 
wheat crops are injured by the ;bunt:S lodging on the grain, and 
thus being sown wdth ; the ^^s^^ only practicable method of 

eradicating or checking bunt is by treating the seed with a solution of a 
fungicide. ( 4 ) A liper cent; solution of copper sulphate takes pride 
of place as a farmer’s method' oi' treatment. ( 5 ) For best results this 
solution should be poured on heaps nf loose Vheat on a floor, and mixed 
with shovels Md thoroughly wet. ; (6) A I per cent, solution of stan- 
dard formalin is a good pickle provided the grain is sown while still 
damp. ■ 

Loose (I) The spores , of loose smut take the place of the 

whole of affected heads except the central stalks. ( 2 ) The grain is 
affected with this disease by the spores dropping on the ovary, growing 
into it, and remaining in a resting stage until the grain genninabM. 
( 3 ) This disease at present does so little damage to bur crops that it 
is not worth the expense of specially treating the seed ;■ ^it should it 
ever get bad enough to warrant it, inversion in water at feOdeg.Pahr. 
to llSdeg. Fahr. for three hours will check it I 

Take-all is characterised by the more or less circular 
shape of the affected patches^ and by the presence of dark powder or 
stain at the base of affected ■ straws; . (, 2 ) Infection with this disease 
3 'Ppears to come wholly from the soil^ particularly from the straw of 
affected plants.- ( 3 ) As preventive measures, the stubble from affected 
crops sho'uld be burnt, land should be kept free from weeds, a variety . 
of crops shoulff .be grpvm. ;; Gw condition of the soil at 

seeding time should be^a the .young wheat plants wiu 

l^e strong enough ltd ^ow ^wa Rolling the land 

heavily should be ^;res:d^ed: to Whenever it is doubtful if. the under- 
surface is .weU ebmpafeted together. : ^ 

^ed Rusty — (1) Red^ m by affected wheat p ants 

showing longish patches’ of powder, of an iron-rust reddish co or on., 
leaves, sheath^' dn^ven stem and ear, from heading time until dry^ 
or ripening.V; (2) m mode of infection by rust is not yet torougWy 
understood, but: it' apb&s^;likel^^ are started try 

spores being bloTO^ from ur country to country^^ = 

disease is. by *usihgf -and rust^escaping yariene§ 01 ^ • 
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THE Fg PESS- 


Capt. J. Davidson,' D.ScV, F.E.S., ‘JR.A.M/G.,(T^^^ the course of a 
paper entitled" Some Practical Methods Adppieddor the Control of 
Mies in the Egyptian Campaign, and puhlis^ed^^^m^ Bulletin of 
Entomological Research, describes a trap that had been used with 
considerable success. The Government V eterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. £ 
Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C^V.S.) states that.this type of top should beefe 
, tual in the %ht against the blowfly, . and alsordh a of keeping 

down the house and stable fly. 



Flycsgemade with wire gauze on a wooden iwwpen 

onfloorof cage; S, narrow opening lading into the cage 

the two inclined pieces of wire ga^e ; woc^en ^ p 


The trap consists of a box with wood^ ^ama^work ^gyered 

cage of 18in. a side,_ The sides wood the central ' 

with mosquito netting. The bottom is ^afco g ■ ’ ^giu. x 5®- 
portion (0) v 5m. 'w'ide, being left opepy fq^ffj.:^^ (18m. x 
Along the sides of this opening two Piece8;pl|fire g leaving rf- 
are fixed, inclined inwards, and The cage, sW' 

eient space (S) for flies to get thropgh^t^e^^fl ■ gijjg part of 
ing on legs lin. high, is: placed on ^d^^SMted Wac''- 
toy immediately below Ithe ppOlimg ^^ig^Sraeted by the b^t 
^^aced on thislii;the, .positd<^i®yS«|^ 

• get mto the an^e ' FV 
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make their way upwards towardsniie l^ the narrow slit (S) 

into the cage. It is necessary to, haye;tlie. cage only jnst wide enough 
for flies to get through.,- A bait of vinegar, sugar, and bread can be 
used. The flies in the cage can :be destroyed by fumigation with pyre- 
thrum powder^ or cresol lieat^d The smell Mfliich remains 

about the cage after fumigation tends to keep .the flies away, so they 
were allowed to pass from the c^e into a bag made with mosquito 
netting, and were then fumigated,^ 



ORCHARD. PESTS AND HOW TO COMBAJ THEM. 


At the recent Conference of ; the /River Murray Branches of the Agri- 
cultural Burea;u; Mr. Francis, of .the Waikerie Branch, contributed 
a paper, in the course of which he dealt briefly with the many pests 
against which the oMiardist ha^ Birds were troublesome 

and destructive, he said; and the starling aud a bird somewhat similar 
to the wattle hird,/were two of the worst foes the orchardist had to 
fight. The mosty;effective weapon was the small-bore shot ^gun. He 
considered the sparrows a' friend of; the orchardist, because of the 
number of moths and caterpillars they destroy ed. Should they become 
troublesome they could he veiy easily destroyed by sprinkling a couple , 
of handfuls of good wheat mixed with chatf around ihe fruit racks for 
a few days, and then using- poisoned grain. 

In so far as insect pests were concerned he considered the black and 
green aphis the worst, because they multiplied so rapidly, and were 
carried from one tree to another . by small ants. By way of treatment, 
ke suggested that the soil at the butt of the tree should be opened 
out, because those insects had their winter home in the soil, and the 
trees should be thoroughly' sprayed every other day if possible with 
tobacco wash, kerosine emulsion; or resin wash. Resin wash made as 
follows had given him the best results: — 41hs. resin, 31hs. washing soda, 
|lb. softsoap to every ,20gaUs,, of water. The resin should be 
crushed to a powder, and the soda dissolved i^ 2galls. of boiling water, 
ho resin should then he ipoured slowly into the soda solution, and 
ually the soft soap put into the mixture. It was very necessary to stir 
the solution while adding the diflferent ingredients. The balance of the , 
Wer could then be added, and the ^ m^ would bj ready for use. 

CoDLTN Moth. . . . 

bix years ago the eddlih moth had' a footing in the Waikerie 
district, and since ' then # season he had 

sprayed • aU/trees,"»the / eicepti^^ of three. From,those trees 




did not receivfe 20 jper' they were m]] 
:^ra^ed:’^n the tree? tW 

were sprayed a second per ceht of 

ele^aiffm^ obiaMedpbut sonte of gpj,g^^ ’ 

She late apples/^ere badly /attaeked 

‘Swd dpples rested agaii^ eaeh pilieri, or against an 

apple he fouhd yonng r^bs 'justheginmi^ way into the 

apples, and he thought that to late brood of 

^mothsf another ’ 


V;>RUT;HEBGIifN- 

' The Eutherglen bug or iSy was hear%5^V^y|i;; tr^^ during a 

dry summers i dt^iha^J ite^ a^ began to 

i^eii^ and ttfe spiha3"thr^ orchM^^^yhi^^as, lea^ 
vines ah if a fire had paired over thefel^e^p^hS^iwef^^ 

■W be the most effective S*eTnedy, hut and 

'■vineyards suffer very hadly^ because but the 

fruit 6f the tre^ to f^d on, - By pladihj* the butt 

of the trees, and^ to placing; a 
ali^t to the lot just at dusk, h nuntorhph^S^ 
but the best remedy he had found kerosine 

tins a few pieces of dry cow iUanure:vvhj^h^ soaked 

■ Wiobal tar. A: light tohid he applic^ib^to ■ f^ occasion- 

adly to prevent it blazing up; , Th^^wbi^^:mh®^h 

most of the insects would he d^^(^ed;;J;®hhe)^: of tai^^ tied 
around a Hghted huirieahe bairt^^^di)!^ 
dispose of numbers of - the’ p^ts|ahd ^ 
rather expensive; 

^ The soldier bug was aimtor pest|;|i® ^ 

one that could not be mistaken hethu^h p^hiye^^^^^^ 
back. " He was g^eraJly :f<nu^ 
the year, destroying the young, shpot^; -^ 

Some ye^rs ^aie4i :aiKed:f0r 

pest, arid .had beea told;'^that 

* iriseets, and that he tvas work 

work of trie soldier bug triroiigri a on the he®- 

lie riad seen triat insect do ?^aSs^1^|tria;|0^,g?^ leaker proning 

The only remedy he-feew of was :-^r^ ; - / 

gloves and clap both 

Eedspider-wM.airithw^pS|iat^^l5f^atoa^^ 

r^neot trces’dnring a Iririg^i'dljfkpr^ll^pl^^: mite tU 

■ 3g, triat inseet Wkiirit aKspid^'W^g?«^^ l^crevic® 

left a reddisri ritirkiriri:;|^^^^^^^ at times <J“i 


’■ofvtllll^to'rifvlrie^ 

, , it out, but lie 

. a 5 per centii 86Iritiori|ife^bo%^.^.^^ 


|ll|riD?;a™ - .-^es desi 

priiiwetliesame^J^„;j^ 

feii-The mftrees 
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thorougUy bottom 'of th^ltree and 

working upwards. Besm , wg^B ; wjas also eifectire. -' Orange scie on 
young trees could* be; of good sprayings of resin 

wash, aUowmg a; week..vbe^eenVe but trees of a more 

mature age ^ould be dR^ 

Apricot scab was m pests that the orchardist 

bad to combat. The; spores.: the dry crevices 

of the rough bark/ and the'^scate fruit buds; When, the spring 
and early summer was.' the; did hot spread much, but should 

the season be moist andSuirnd just the buds were beginning to break,., 
the spores would spread-hapidlj a^ hold of the ten^. leaves and 
fruit just as they conakmeed;'tp, develop. The fruit was covered with 
dark blotches and ruined/ Idle leaves feU, ah^ the tree soon died. During 
the last two seaso^ ul-W apricot trees had been des- 
troyed by that Tuhgus/ to watch their trees, 

and when they observed smhU holes in the leaves and the fruit marked , 
mth blotches, tp/use fhe spra^ p give the trees a thorough ' 

spraying with* Bordeaux ori Burgundy mixture, .usm^^^^ half-strength 
spray for summer/ and' goings over ; the trees twice. In the following 
autumn, just as the leaves, were should he sprayed, 

and again in the spring/; just, when the buds were sweUing. They 
should be sprayed "mth a Ml-strengthL-mixture, workup upwards from 
the butt of the tree. . . . ^ 


: .V -Leaf. ; ■ 

Some years ago 50 per/cent, of the crop, of Elberta peaches and 
prunes in the Waikerie .disttiet was spoilt by the curl leaf fungus. The 
fruit spurs of the foHowiiig: crop were also attacked, so that the crop 
was a failure, but’after three years of the trees had come back 

to healthy, profitable grotyth^ " The 'Lady Pa^era^^ Salway, Early ^ 
Crawford, and Eoster peaches had never been sprayed, and they 
quite free of curl ieaf/^:to^ alongside of the . 

Elbertas. The Staumckiiectarine^^w by a fungus disease r^ 

sembling curl leaf.. : , Tie leay^. and buds when haU opened mthered 
and dropped off, , tha^l^^ brittle, the ha^ when cu 

through looked like a streal^ p^^ bacon, _ and 

though opossums had been sWpCning their claws on the 

^gus could be leheeked' by spraying with hluestone, and 

years of treatment -his tre^^^ more hack to hdaivhy rui - 

bearing condition/ 

Black spot on /appl^ and; another 

large amount of damdgemyfetlse^^p^^ onrfpi- to 

were badly attaeked/bni Johath^ Beauty did n 

the same extent, f^Lorl 

and destroyed witl?bltie- ' 

anee. The frmbi^o 

stone would rebt^b condition, ^ . it.. 

BoMeaux mixtui:‘a^pe-^^ohid^^^^^ lime m o^ , 



blti^^ne ' iii ariotlier, ;^ Por 

s(me yearsiW hi^dl^ the blnestone soMoof b® lea^shot 

hole tun^/ and black spot on apples, aiid; .^A|d given exeeli^it re^ 
suits, • One shoiiia bfe most eareto to u^e wo^ vessels for 

preparinj^ the bluest O'he solution, because Ae qnicldy pene- 
trated any article; hiadev of ^ To /causes ^ to dissolve 

quickly, it: should drst" be; crushed and JlieS ^ boiling water. 

'Every particle of the bluestone ^should" be ;;di^^olved before spraying^ 
othei^ise the foliage of the trees would he scorched* Godlin moth, curl 
leaf, shot hole fungus, and peach aphis would <^steoy 50 per cent, to 
80 per cent: of-the fruit crop iu one. deason,"^^d ^ lasUamed 

three p es ts would kill -the trees im a short : hphce of time . Spraying 
Would cost about £2 per: acre eachd;ime the work was performed, and 
the crop of tne' orchard was worth approximately £40 per acre, and if 
one allowed for toee sprayings per annum there: w^ a profit of at 
least £20 per acre: He miggested that three' co-operate 
and purchase a double spraying outfit^ thereby effecting a considerable 
saving in labor and exp&se. Those growers who were just commencing 
a career as orchardists; should, if they foipad their trqes suffering from 
some disease that was .unknown to them, ask for 'assistance from one of 
' the older settlers of the district, and see if they could identify the pest; 
failing that the insect sh<mld be carefully packed and sent to the De- 
partment of Agricxdture for idehtificatipn. : If they wished to keep 
their blocks in a good healthy condition they .should watch the trees 
closely in the early spring months or some; of many pests that had 

to be destroyed would gain a footing in the ^ 
results. 

OtHEE OPINIONS; V 

In 'openiiig the discussion on the paper, G. 

of tho Berri Experimental Farm^' said;;ta;|aa: WPr^ 
Francis had not made reference to the ringrn^k with The black 
that was one of the worst bird ^In waslk 

and green aphis were very destructoe,. >ut the ■ P _ 

more trotiblesome. The ® ^ tivgni was to spray 

attacked them. The best of resin wash 

the trees with tobacco wash to carried the 

had been added. He did not agree t^t the 
aphides from one tree another. .The 

i^cts harbored in the soil Ta«, ^ Sing with the rd 

sulphur had, been mixed ^SSd well sprayed dnr- 

splfe. For the shot hole *tmguB The types; shp^^^ had sn^ 

Sg^tomi. W aying 

eessfullv treated trees jaffeeted : with : the case of f 

SSy i^ure. Mr. H. Taylor, 

orehiEtrdist in Eenmark who , the trunk of th® r ' 

hnpjying a band of some stiekyjsubsf^^iajd ^ ^ gjyen h^ 

S^ksey (Ronmark);stW«p^tfjM?^^ 1 J. Str«>« 

^Ist results • jn eoinliafeg 
(Betri) stated that he-tad, effeCtiv|t5#fW^r,-_ 

'ihg the trees tyvij|,with .a splntio^p|^^P^. 
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the evaporation of fruit for comiviercial use. 


[A paper read at the Agricultural Bureau Conference at Berri by 
GERAiiD "W.-BeverleYj Pyap, S.A.] 

It is with some diffidence that 1 prepare to read my paper to you, 
as I can hardly claim to be in. a. position to give you definite informa- 
tion of an entirely satisfactory nature as to the drying of fruit by 
evaporation, and I think that my paper should more rightly be entitled 
“Experiments in Fruit-drying dby Evaporation’'; for, although we 
have successfully dried fruit this, year at Pyap, the drying of fruit 
by evaporation is yet in its experimental stages, and has to midergo 
many changes and improvements before the process arrives at such 
, a completely satisfactory stage that it can compare favorably, in cost 
'and sample, with rack-dried fruit. Yet the installation of some means 
by which our fruit (particularly vine products) can be artificially 
dried in a bad drying season has become so important that it is neces- 
sary to try all means at our disposal to ensure our fruit getting dried, 
or at least getting our drying completed, in a wet season such as 1917. 

Our first experiments were during the 1917 season, when our fruit 
had been practically three-parts dried, and then got saturated with 
rain while oh the hessians. We constructed a wooden room, 24ft. by 
10ft., of flooring boards, and stacked the fruit on 4ft wooden trays 
inside the room. A furnace w^as built outside, about half a chain from 
the room, with a heating flue from the furnace going through the room 
along the earthen floor, with a chimney at the end to draw off any 
smoke or gases generated by the fiLre of mallee roots which we used. 
The air was driven into the room by means of a fan ingeniously made 
from the beaters of an old stripper, which was enclosed in a framework 
of galvanized sheet iron,' and was capable of revolving at 1,200 revolu- 
tions per minute, and. discharging a cubic air capacity of 2,400ft. per 
minute. The air driven in through a 7 in,, cast-iron pipe heated by the 
furnace reached 210 deg. Pahr. by the time it was delivered into the 
room, the temperature of which reached 90deg. on the top of the room, 
and llOdeg. at the bottom, the outside temperature at the same time 
being only 56deg. 

The drying of the fruit took from 10 to 18 hours, according to the 
moisture of the fruit when put into the room, but we found that 
although the fruit was quite chippy when taken out of the drying room, 
took up again on heong backed outside, and became quite moist and 
sticky. Several tons of fruit was processed in this way, but although 
the fruit was dried sufficiently to go through the grader, the ultimate 
^sult was not satmfactory, the fruit sweating after it was packed, 
“ue big drawback that we had to contend with Vas that the fruit had 
got sticky before it was put into , the room, owing to the sugar haying 
come through the skin through rolling the fruit up in tlm. hessians 
ocfore it was thoroughly dry, and thus causing a coating of sugar on 
0 outside of the berries that prevented them drying as quickly as 
oy would otherwise have done. The opinion of our engineer, who 
had a good deal of experience in the kiln drying r>f cereals in 
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England, was that the cause of our fsalure to make the drying a 
cess was that there, was not sufficient draught to .carry off u! 
moisture, and although we raised the height* of the flue 

did not attain the required, object. Some mouths aeo* 

attention was called to an evaporator designed by a 

this State, and ’ while on a visit to Jbown r inspeeted 

original design of the kiln from which this company have desienJ 
their present drying Mins. The idea at once struck both oui’ eneL 
and myself- as being the most likely thing to effectively dry fruit and 
the few samples of kiln-dried fruit that we inspeeted, although ofVerv 
inferior quality, showed us that the' inventor was on the right track 
Several obvious improvements were suggested by us, and these have to 
some extent been adopted by the company in their latest kilns 
Having come to some business arrangements with this enterprisinff 
company, my firm arranged for them to commence operations at Pyap' 
and construct a kiln in order to thoroughly test this important means 
of disposing of fruit that was delayed by a late season, and also to test 
the claims of the inventors that fruit could be successfully dried from 
the fresh fruit in 12 hours. To give this company their just due, they 
spared neither money nor trouble in trying every experiment to make 
their Min a success, -but although they have this year dried nearly all 
varieties' of fruit from the fresh stage, they have not been able to dry it 
in the time stated, viz., 12 hours for Sultanas and Gordos, and from 
10 to 12 hours for currants. 

I think the company made a mistake in their estimates of time of 
drying, as allHheir experiments had been conducted with non-irrigated 
fruit ; and when they came to handling the large and heavy-bodied fruit 
from irrigated orchards, they found that it required a considerable 
amount more evaporation than that grown without irrigation and 
chemical manuring. The exceptions are stone fruits, pears, and apples, 
and these have been successfully dried within the stated time, and 
compare most favorably for color, weight, and grade with sun-di'ied 
fruit, the time taken for the afore-mentioned fruits being— apples, 
6 hours from fresh fruit; apricots and peaches, 8 hours; and pears, 
10 to 12 hours. I produce samples of apples dried . by us at Pyap, and 
also samples dried by the company at their kilns in one of the subur 
of Adelaide. 

The Min at Pyap is 15ft. in diameter, and it contains four crates, 
capable, it is claimed, of holding equal to 1 ton of dried fruit eac 
filling, which it was expected would be dried in 12 hours. 
are run in on a tram line on to a revolving turntable, which is i 
by a chain drive from the engine used for driying the fan w ic 
livers the hot-air blast into the kiln. The crates have ledges s 

carry the trays, which are made either of fine ’wooden 

netting, and these crates revolve at the rate of six ard 

per minute, which serves to create a circulation of air m 
prevents the hot air over-drying or roastipg the fruit fhg trays? 

The crates were designed to allow lim, air space could 

but we fqund, with our large and.heavy-bo^ed fruit, 
only put in* alternate triy^, and thM p^ 
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'tv of the kiln, and inefeyed; the cost of the drying, for instead 
T^ettog 1 toil of dried fruit from each filling of the kiln, we only 
® ?Ld about 12 cwts. of dried, fruit. JVe had to try a great many 
”neriments with*the Pyap kiln, before the blast was properly regu- 
1 t d our trouble being that some of the fruit was overdried on the 
TO whilst other trays we're, hardly affected by the interior heat of the 
PI After several trials the samples.: of currants’ and Sultanas exhi- ' 
Wted were successfully dried, out from fresh fruit, the time occupied 

“ producing the finished. Moles being in the case of currants and 
Sultanas 2i hours, and Gordos 30 to 32 hours. 1 would prefer to leave 
the iudgment as to quality to the gentlemen present, all of whom are 
m-actical fruitgrowers, but the quality is not equal to the rack-dried 
faiit, a sample of which I produce, and the cost of drying is greater 

than'raok-dried fruit in good weather. ... 

The Sultanas that were kiln-dried, weighed before gomg into the 
kiln and after the fruit was dried, dried out just 3| to 1. This com- ,, 
pares favorably for weight of rack-dried fruit, but the color of the 
latter is superior, and the grade higher. The principal thmg to re- 
member, however, is that, although the cost of drying m a good season 
on racks would probably be cheaper than kiln drying, yet there is 
always the fear of having the fruit spoilt by ram unless the racks are 
roofed with iron, and with the season getting later every year it wil 
be absolutely necessary to make provision for artificial drying, i am 
quite convinced that for stone fruits, apples, and pears this cto ot 
kiln is abeady quite capable of turning out a first-class article, one 
great benefit with sulphured fruit is that it can be p aced in e i 
immediately after sulphuring without any risk of a dust storm spoiling 
the sample before it is properly dried, as from my own experience that 
has more than once been the case. , . . 

It is also claimed for evaporated fruit that its keeping qualities 
are greatly increased/ as, owing to never being placed in t e sun, ^ 
not open to the attacks of moths, which, it is stated, lay eir 
the fruit while it is drying, and these hatch out after P _ ’ 

After the trials given the evaporator this season both at f ^ 
Mldura, the owners and ourselves have come to ^1^® . 

smaller kiln containing one crate would dry the fruit ^ 

cheaper than the four-crate kiln, and also be within the reae ® ^ 

growers, while several of the smaller kilns would uq 

drying as by the time the fourth kiln was filled the firs , 
ready to reW I cannot at present speak with any author^ 
experience of this latter nfethod, but we shall probably ® P , 
mg with the smaller kiln shortly, and I may at a later ay 
supply farther information on this point. ^ M^nkter 

In the discussion that followed the reading of the pape 
»f Agriculture (Mr. Anstey) pointed out that it 
^>efore galvanized iron and were back o^ 

and that would have to be considered when evanora- 

rack and kiln.^ ; ]^ enquired, 'whether th 

^r mentioned by the speaker could be used for pomnared 

Beverley replied that .pears; dried in the kiln at Mildma 

very favorably- witk ;the^' ^ article. r. . ^ 




MURRAY BRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL, 

AGRICULTURAL TEACHING. 

It has been directed by the Minister of Education that the Murray 
Bridge High School, in addition to. teaching the subjects of general 
education, shall give special attention to those subjects that form the 
foundation of the science of agriculture. The leading agricultural 
countries of the world" have shown that they believe the farmer should 
be a trained man, by establishing for their lads various grades of agri- 
cultural schools, grading up to the agricultural college. 

In the above school, in addition to the subjects of general education, 
special attention will be given to the foundational work in such subjects 
as (1) chei?iistry and physics, especially of plants and soils; (2) botany 
and other natural sciences; (3) farm bookkeeping; (4) farm correspon- 
dence. Experimental work will be undertaken in the school gardens, 
including operations pertaining to soil, fruit, and vegetable garden, 
fodder, and cereal crops. A most interesting and valuable series of 
talks and demonstrations has been given to^ the scholars during the 
present year by the following experts of the Agricultural Department: 
—Mr. P. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. (Government Veterinary Lec- 
turer), three lectures on the horse; Mr, Darwent, two lectures on prun- 
kig.and spraying; Mr. H. W. Andrews (Botanical Assistant), seeds and 
weeds; Mr. P. H. Suter (Dairy Expert), dairying. This co-operation 
of the Agricultural Department is of high value to the scholars. 

A .special feature of the future aim of the school will be the prepara- 
tion of scholars for the Roseworthy College. Several Roseworthy 
scholarships have .in the past been secured by students of the Murray 
Bridge High School; these enable their holders to attend for three 
years at Rose worthy. It is probable that further arrangements will e 
made, whereby promising boys in this High School shall have specia 
opportunities for continuing their agricultiiral studies. The 
scientific and experimental work at this school is being undertaken y 
Mr. A. R. Hilton and Mr. R. S. Booth. , 3 

The residents of Murray Bridge are fully aware of the ‘ 

value of the establishment of such a specialised High School 
district, and are showing their interest in A most pracnca 
Local effort is being made to purchase a valuable site of nve 

the proposed new building for this school. ^ 

For.scholars needing accommodation the Murray Bn ^ P 
Council will find same in the towni Application sho 

Mr. P. Heddle, Murray Bridge! 
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ORGHARD IRRIGATION, 


[A paper read by Mr. F. R. Arndt^ at the Conference of River Murray 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, held at Berri, on May 
'22nd, 1918.] ' 


Land may be irrigated by three different methods, namely, sprinklers, 
flooding, and furrows. 

Orchard irrigation by means of a system of sprinklers is as yet still 
in the experimental stage, and has so far been practised on but few 
plantations. Theoretically, this method of .watering has many advan- 
tages over the furrow system, as it gives a more even distribution of 
water, does not saturate the subsoil, and requires less water per acre 
to give a satisfactory watering. Should such experiments as are at 
present being conducted with this system of irrigation be able to sub- 
stantiate the theoretical advantages that are claimed for it, it is highly 
probable that this way of applying water will, in the near future, 
supersede other methods to a considerable extent, more especially on 
such plantations on which the water is at present being conveyed by 
means of pipes in place of the usual open channels. 

The check system of irrigation — that of flooding the land with an 
even sheet of water,' is sometimes practised on level land of a somewhat 
stiff nature, such as exists on some of the river flats; hut owing to the 
heavy cost of grading the land into level checks, this method is not 
practised where the land is at alt hilly and undulating. 

The furrow system of irrigation is the one usually practised in 
orchards. One or more furrows are ploughed along each side of the 
trees or vines to be watered, and the water is allowed to run along them 
until the end plants have received sufficient moisture. The great acL 
vantages of this method of watering are that it can be used upon land 
that is too steep to grade into level cheeks, except at too great expense, 
and that the water, being confined to the furrows, does not now over 
the land and consolidate the surface. The disadvantage of this sys em 
is that the first plant of a row must necessarily get more vmter than tne 
last oue, and for that reason the rows should be so laid out a e 
water does not take too long to reach the end. 


' Laying Out ISIbw Orchards for Watering. 

For the best results to be obtained from the irrigation of a ^ 
land, it is necessary that the land should be correctly lai OR ^ 
watering from the beginning. As the furrow system of 
almost invariably been the methnd of watering pTactised in ^ . 

and vineyards, and therefore being practically the omy way o y 

water from which much experience has been gamed by ^ - I 

IFis method of irrigation will probably be used in t e i 
oi'chards and vineyards fot many years to come, and is t e y 
that we need here consider. 
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In the laying out of a new orchard, after the l^d has been clear d 
and graded, the irrigation channels should next be put down, m 
the soil is of a loose, sandy nature, the irrigation ditches shbuldT 
constructed from a substance practically impei^vious 1;o water, such as 
lime or cement concrete, or -in place of open' channels cement pipinff 
maybeused/ ■ : ^ • 

The greatest care should be exercised as*to where the channels are 
put down. Upon the position of the channels depends the length of 
the TOWS of trees and vines to be watered. Experience has shown that 
in loose, sandy loJ^ rows 5 chains in length are long enough, and that 
on no consideration should rows over 6 chains long he watered in 
one section. On hard, flat land it is possible to water with loager 
rows than on sandy rises, but even here it is not wise to have rows 
over 10 chains long. 

As by the furrow system* of irrigation the water is flowing for a con- 
siderable time past the first trees of a row before it reaches the last 
one, and the longer the rows are the longer will the water take to reach 
the end, therefore on very long rows the first tree will Jiave had too 
much water before the. last tree has had enough, and the top of the 
land will in time become waterlogged, to the injury of the trees. In 
any case, the surplus water will soak down the slopes along the subsoil, 
and should this come close to the surface of the ground, the water will 
rise in the form of seepage. Having short row^ means, of course, muck 
channeling, which greatly adds to the first cost of the place; but it 
will pay in the long run in the ease with which the land can be watered, 
and in the satisfactory growth of the trees. . 

Another matter in which care has to be; exercised is to see that the 
ch annelfl are so situated that the grade of watering is not too steep or 
too level. On sandy rises a fall of 1ft. to the chain along the rows of 
the trees or vines is suMeient grade sdong which to water, while any* 
thing under 4dn. to the chain is too little. It is a mistake to water 
straight down steep slopes, as the force of ftie water washes deep gutters 
ia the land at the top. The washed-out soil carried down by the water 
silts up the furrows farther down the slope, causing the water to sprea 
over the land at that place, so that very little water reaches the ena 

of the rows. i a w 

Where the land is hard, as on most of the river flats, the grade ai g 
which to irrigate may he considerably Ipss than upon sandy 
the son absorbs the water far more ibwly than is the case vn 
looser land. The danger of watering dong an^ almost ieve g ^ 
loose, sandy land is dhat, through the porous nature ^ ^ 

water sinks in so rapidly that the - top >;ends of^^ | 

water before the bottom ends have mi 

drainage of the land is excellent, such;a.,jsysteni of wa s ^ 


or later cause seepage to appear lower dov^ the <iflndv rises, 

not safe to water* with a fall of less than 4^. to the c 
from 6in. to 9m. to the chain being the.nmst niay 

on hard, fiat land a fall of as little^as lin;^ ''''' 

used with safety. , to water is 

Where the contour of the land is very short, 

to irrigate 'dpwn a st^p slope, then thc;row« 
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Rows tliat have a grade of . one in thirty, or less, should not be longer 
than 3 chains, the principle to follow being the steeper the grade the 
shorter the rows# By tins means the land can be watered with a small 
stream running down the, rows, which, while strong enough to reach the 
end, is still not too strong to cause much washing of soil from on top. 
Long rows require a strong stream to flow along them to reach the- end j 
and this, on a steep slope, washes deep gutters into the top portion of 
the land. 

Cekent Piping. 


Conveying water by means of reinforced cement piping instead of 
the usual open lime-conePete channels is one of the latest products of 
irrigation development. This method of water delivery is, according 
to American advices, rapidly coming into favor in California. Last 
year some hundreds of chains of cement pipes were put down by Berri 
irrigationists instead of channels ; and the 16 chains of cement piping 
installed by the writer has given him some little insight into the possi- 
bilities of this method of water delivery. The chief advantages claimed 
for cement piping are: — ^Firstly, its great strength and durability. 
Well-made reinforced cement pipes should prove very lasting; and 
there seems little reason to doubt that such pipes, working under a low 
pressure, should last a century with very little in the way of repairs; 
while a lime-concrete channel situated on the average irrigated land 
would probably want renewing three or four times during that period. 
Secondly, its greater resistance, as compared with lime-concrete chan- 
neling, to the attacks of such alkalies as are often dissolved by irrigation 
water. Thirdly, the saving of land that may be effected, as compared 
with open channels, by doing away with the necessity for headlands 
where water has to be conveyed through the plantation, by burying 
the pipes to a depth of Ift. to 18in. in the ground, so that cultivation 


may take place over them. ... 

After one season ^s trial the writen believes that the cement pipe has 
come to stay, and that the advantages arising from doing away with 
headlands in the middle of a plantation alone justifies its adoption in 
a block of any considerable extent. One of the matters whereiU' im- 
provement can still be made is in the outlets that discharge the water 
into the furrows. The present outlets used, although servieeable, can 
i^ardly be said to be ideally Suited for the work they have to perform ; 
but tbe problem of evolving an ideal outlet that would not be pro i i- 
tive in price should certainly not prove insoluble, and wll pro a y 
yield to further experiment in the near future. Regarding ^ ^ , 
of installation, itds at' present somewhat more expensive to lay 
land for irrigation by means of cement piping than with lime-con 
channeling. This is the case even on land having a steep ^ ® 
a small pipe will convey a large volume of 'vvater; but on , 

practically level, very large pipes are required, and 

expense of installation is great. On present prices^^^ will 

pay to use cement pipes unless they are working under aw P ' 

ofatleasUft.. \ 

.. In watering vmes:the,.pip.e line- should run 

Hie along the top heaaiand, at a distance of about . /jj g 

fli’st vines. Outlets :sho]ild be fplac^^^ a straight line wiw 
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the rows they are to water, and to prevent their being struck bv ' 
ments when the vineyard is being cultivated, they should be profit 
by the strainer^ of the trellis being put down just alongside^ 
the outside of the pipe line. Long rows of vines that are irrivaH^^ 
two sections by having a second line of underground piping ^ 
the bottom half of the rows should have the outlete of this 
protected by placing trellis posts in the same row immediately behind 


In watering trees where, of course, the standpipes of the outkt 
cannot be protected by trellis posts, the pipe line must be so placed 
that the outlets are not in the way of, and therefore do not receive in 
jury from, implements when the orchard is being cultivated. Where 
the orchard is watered from a headland along a boundary fence and 
where a headland of 20ft. to 24ft. must be left in any case, the'pipe 
line is best situated close to the fence. But where the pipe line crosses 
the orchard, it must be so placed that headlands are done away with 
as much as possible, and that the outlets, especially those having stand- 
pipes, do not interfere vrith cultivation. In that case the pipe line 
must be put down fairly close to the trees to be watered — a distance of 
about 4ft. to 6ft. ; for if put farther away than this the standpipes of 
the outlets will be in the way of cross cultivation. By having the out- 
lets close to the trees they will, when the treses reach maturity, be well 
shielded and protected by the overhanging branches, and be thus well 
out of the way of the plough and cultivator, although in the early years 
of the orchard’s existence this will not be the case, and care in culti- 
vating near the outlets will he necessary. Where the line of watering 
is straight down a slope, and two outlets are used to each row of trees, 
these may he placed fairly close to each other, as the fall in the laud 
allows the water to he led with ease along either side of the row. lu 
such a case the outlets may be placed anything from 18in. to 3ft. away 
from the centre of the row, or from 3ft. to 6ft, away from each other. 
WTiere the watering is along the side of a steep hill, then it is best for 
the outlets to be as far away from each other as this can be accom- 
plished without their being in the way of horse cultivation,, as the 
outlet watering the top side of row of trees must be at least as high 
as the furrow it has to irrigate, or the water wiH not flow ; therefore 
the outlets will, in many instances, have to be placed a distance or - 
to 6ft. on the top side of the rows to he watered. A metal stan PJP > 
wdth a tap, situated underneath the branches pf a tree, and 
with a short piece of hose whereby the water could he led i |. 

top or bottom furrows, would probably sol\^ the outlet prop ^ 
owing to the present high cost of metal, tips method of watering 


be very expensive to install . , 

The foregoing remarks apply only ^0 outlets having 
which the water is delivered into the furrows. Outlets tna 
low down close to*the pipe can be placed af any_requir^ P^^^^^ 
the pipe line, as cultivation can take place over them. 
outlets take some trouble in locating after the l^d ou go of 

been cultivated, and, moreover ^ require the remova o 
soil from above them before they are accessible.. _ . , of 

Another' advantage in having the to 

cement piping is that should it at any timP bP des 
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sprinkler system of watering, this coiild be accomplished with a small 
amount of expense; as the piping could be utilised for the new method 
of watering. t 

Water^ Management. 

As has been previously pointed out, it is necessary to the success 
of the orchard that every tree should have as nearly as possible the 
same amount of water, and that the watering should be so managed 
that the water does not take too. long to reach the last trees of the 
row, nor that it be so rapid as to cause a washing away of the soil at • 
the beginning of the row. As far as circumstances will permit, these 
ends may be attained by the application of the following principles 
to the varying conditions of soil and grade Firstly, fairly level land 
of a stif nature, whether watered by flooding or by furrows, may be 
watered with a large stream of water running into the checks or along 
the furrows, as the grade (if any) is insufficient to cause a washing 
away of soil, and the soil too tenacious to absorb the water quickly. 
On the river flat land it is, on the whole, not quite so essential to 
economise in the use of water as it is on the high lands, as the under- 
drainage is usually good; hut heavy watering may result in water- 
logging the land for a time, to the injury of the trees. Secondly, short, 
steep rows on sandy land should be watered with a small stream rmi- 
ning along ^he furrows for a comparatively long time. Watering with 
a. large stream down steep slopes soon washes the top soil way, causing 
deep gutters to form; while the washed-out soil silts up the furrows 
farther down the slope, so that the water spreads there, and very little 
reaches the end of the rows. Watering with a small stream will not 
cause this trouble ; but as by this means the quantity of water 
into the soil is not very great at any time, the time of watering shoma 
be extended. Thirdly, rows of 5 chains in length on sandy slopes wi 
a grade of about 9in. to the chain give very satisfactory results m 
watering. These are best irrigated with a moderate to lai'^ stream 
along the furrows, and will give little or no trouble through si mg. 
The size of the stream to use depends not only on the grade, u a ^ 
on the nature of the land. The sandier the land is the more moisture will 
it absorb, and the water will take longer to get to the end ot ^ 
Therefore, to get as nearly as possible an even distribution o 
over the whole orchard, it is necessary, other things being equal, ^ 
make it a rule in irrigating to follow the principle of ® , ..i 

iand the larger the stream. Fburthly, rows of o^ctream 

but little grade on sandy land should be watered with a arg 
running along the furrows for a comparatively short time , _ 

«ueh rows with a moderate or small stream would ^ 

of the row to receive too much water before the last o 

sufficient. 

One of the quickest ways to ruin a piece 
^ gentle grade with a small strea:m, or along a / f rows 

^ iarge stream. In both instances the upp^i^ with the likeli- 

[cceive too much water, and the lower portions too litt ’ ^ 
hood of seepage appearing on the lower part of th 
future time. 
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The chief work in connection with the irrigatinn of the orchard is 
to see that theJurrows are kept miming, and leaves will 

occasionajdy blohk the outlet pipes/ and these mus^ ^he removed. 
rows that are silting up must he cleaned, and rop^^^effected to those 
that have hurst. Where; the land 1^ been weMaid put for watering 
not much work is experienced in its irrigation ; ^ill, it is necessary 
for a man to he in attendance for the greater portion of the time to 
see that all goes wMl. 

Amount .op Water TO Use. 

The art of irrigation may be said to consist of 4n securing the maxi- 
mum of crop from the minimum of water. The advantages of not 
using more water than is absolutely necessary are apparent for three 
reasons:— Firstly, that irrigation should not be unduly prolonged, as 
this results in a waste of time and labor / secondly, that the economi- 
cal use of water lessens the danger from seepage/ and, thirdly, that 
excessive watering leaches out the most expensive plant foods, such as 
nitrates, contained in the soil, and carries them deep down into the 
subsoil out of the reach of the roots of the plants. 

One of the greatest mistakes often made by newcomers on irrigation 
areas is in watering too heavily. On most of the irrigation settlements 
the regulations formulated hy the governing authorities permit the 
individual irrigationist to use up to 24in. of water per acre per annum ; 
but these regulations are not always enforced, with the result that 
inexperienced or careless irrigationists often put ‘far more water on to 
their land than is good for it. 

Seepage,' the greatest foe the irrigationist has to fear, is more often 
brought about by excessive or careless w^atering than by any other 
means. Experience has shown that 24 acre inches each year is 
sufficient for vines and trees in full bemng, and that with gw 
cultivation it is possible to obtain the heaviest crops with considerably 
less water than this. 

Experiments in Irrigation. 

To give a few practical iUustrations of the residts tlmt 

tained by an economical nse of water combined with _gwd t 

some experiments were conducted at J goji^y loam 

the uplands of Berri, and the ^il of which ."fisting 

with a subsoil of calcareous marl. readings 

of peaches, nectarines, and pears, did not hav .^ 

kept until their third year. Considermg t g following J« 

meneingon July Ist, and extending until the end of 

these trees received the foUowing amount of water . , 

12in. of irrigation water per aCTe ; rainfall irriga- 

total water received per acre, 20iin. f f . iij, total water 

tion water per aci^ ; rainfall du^g ’ of irrigation 'rater 

received per acre, 16.8in. - 1915-16 .f . 'total water receiv^ 

per acre;. .rainfall duringTsame Renod, ™ three years 

per acre 22.73in. The growth of iu f'""* 

was good; but as the land later 
the trees were removed mi the land 
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OwiBg to their evergreen nature, citrus trees require more water 
than most varieties, of deeiduoi^. trees. For irrigation purposes, the 
citrus plantatioij was divided, into two different sections, each section 
receiving different amounts^ of water. Meter readings were not kept 
until the trees were in their third y Naming the two sections 
A and B, the irrigation records are as follows:— 

Section; A (Five Acres). 



Acre Inches . 

■ Rainfall, 

Total Water 

Season. 

of Irrigatiou 
Water Used. 

July Ist 
to June 30th. 

Received, in* 
Acre Inches 

1914-15 .. .. .. .. 

17 

5.3 

22.3 

1915-16 .. . . .. - 

.. 18, 

7.73 

25.73 

1916-17 .. .. .. - v 

,, - 10 

16.64 

26.64 

1917-18 .. .. .. .. 

13 

13.57 

(to May 16th) 

26.57 

(to May 16th) 


Section B (Five Acres), 


5.3 

7.73 

16.64 

13.57 

(to May 16th) 


25.3 

31.73 

31.64 

34.57 

(to May 16 th) 


' Although during these four years section B received 80 acre inches 
of irrigation water, as against; 58 acre inches received by section A, 
yet the growth and general health of the trees on both sections, as rar 
as all appearances went, was identical. However, during the past 
season, as shown by the occasional wilting of some of the trees, 
evident that section A, with ISiiL of irrigation water, had r^eived me 
absolute minimum, lower than which it was not safe to go if the crop 
would not be lost. Such waterings as the amounts here recorded won , 
of course, only he applicable to young trees from two years to six years 
of age, as it is evident that- mhture trees require more J V 

The argument is sometimes advanced by fruitgrowers tha , ^ ^ 

it is possible for young trees and vines to make satisfactory gro 
small quantities'of water, yet when these have reached ' 

are carrying heavy crops, it is necessary to water ve^ ^ood^r 
ensure the filling out of =the fruit, and to make good 
the next season. To test this point, experiments were , ,, 

bearing currant and sultana vines, the currants being ^ 

highest part of the holding, m sandy rise, mth 

above them, and could therefore receive no water by . 

portions of the ordiard.’ •The M ' 


CUREANTSi 


Crop Dried 
Fruit, , 
Per Acre.' 


Acre Inches 
of Inigation 
Water Used, to 


Rainfall, 
July Ifit 
Jujke 30th 

8.5 

5.3 

7.73 

16.64 

13.57 


Total Vyater 
Received, in 
Acre Inches 
23.5 ■ 

. 19.3 

' 25.73 

25.64 
27.57. 


ftoMay’lSth) (to May 16th) 
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Sultanas situated just below the currant plantation received th 
same amount of water, and during the four years of 1915 to 1918 (' 
elusive) gave a yield of 1 ton, IJ tons, -If tona, and,lj tons of drhl 
fruit per acre respectively. j 

These figures seem to indicate that over a period of iip to five years-^ 
the first three years of which were seasons of drought—that on sand 
land, underlaid by the usual calcareous marl, it is possible to harvest 
the heaviest crops on less than 20iu. of irrigation water per annum. 


Ierigation Season. 

In practice the irrigation season extends from August until about 
May in normal years. If the spring is wet or cool, the first two irriga- 
tions need only be light, and the heaviest waterings should be made 
during the hottest months, when the evaporation both through tlie 
foliage of the plants and from out of the ground is at its greatest; but 
they should also vary according to the different classes of fruit. Thus, 
for the filling out of their fruit, apricots should receive their heaviest 
watering at the end of November or early December ; mid-season 
peaches in mid-December; currants and sultanas during December and 
January. Citrus trees should receive good waterings during the 
summer months, and are benefited by an April irrigation in the filling 
out of their fruit. 

Perhaps some indication of how water may be applied with good 
results during a dry summer may be obtained fropi tiie perusal of the 
figures relating to the amount of water given to the vines before re- 
ferred to during the 1915-16 season, which were; — September, 3in.; 
November, 3 Jin. ; December, GJin. ; February, 5in. ; mahing a total of 
18in. for the season. 

After the crop has been harvested, little, if any, water should be 
applied, as heavy waterings at 1:his period: force out late sappy growth, 
which, being useless as fruiting wo<^, has to be removed at the winter 
pruning. Apricots and mid-season peaches which ripen their irm 
during the end of December and January may receive a moderate 
watering after their fruit is harvested, as the^^ime from January to me 
following August is too long a period to be without water during a ary 
summer and autumn. 


Cultivation. 

So closely connected with irrigation as to -be practically a ® 
is the subject of cultivation. The irrigation of a into 

little use unless it is followed by cultivation, as the water p 
the soil soon evaporates unl^ the surface of the gro^ aiATiff which 
stirred. Cultivation destroys the smaU eapillaiw J thus 

the moisture passes through soil into the atmo^^^ 
forming a blanket of loose, earth on top throug ^ ^gpt 

can only hnperfeetly should follow 

moist. Therefore a thorough cultivatmn of ; the ^ as 

every irrigation, after the ground has been auowe^ .ftpr every rain of 
not to puddle, the soil, and should also take p ^ 
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anv consequence. But the whole subject of cultivation is a big one, 
that to do it justice would reqinre a separate paper, and all that can 
be done here is merely to emphasize^ its importance. 

In conclusion, the art of good irrigation practice may be summed up 
in a few words — To attend carefully to the water while it is running 
along the furrows; not to over:water ; to vary the quantities of water 
used according to the varieties of plants, and to the tyne and nature 
of the season j and to cultivate often and well. 


Discussion. 

The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), in dis- 
cussing the paper, congratulated Mr. Arndt on the very able paper he 
had prepared. That method of underground irrigation mentioned by 
the writer in his paper was one that he, personally, would be very chary 
of installing. One of the greatest drawbacks to that system was the 
cracking of the pipes. No matter how small the crack might be the 
small fibres of the roots of weeds and other plants would in time find 
their way into the pipe, with the result that a “foxtail” would form 
and cause a block in the pipe. In such a ease, it would be necessary 
to tear up the ground to discover where the pipe was choked up. He 
had had experience with sprinklers known as “rainmakers,” and was 
of the opinion that they used considerably more water than the furrow 
system of irrigation. The reason for that was because the atmosphere 
was like a large sponge, and absorbed large quantities of water, par- 
ticularly in hot, dry, summer days, and he was under the impression 
that greater trouble with fungus diseases would be experienced during 
the warmer months of the ‘ year if that system were adopted. ^ The 
difficulty of irrigating steep land would be overcome if they did not 
insist on laying out the orchards in straight lines. They should 
endeavor to follow the contour of the land, and thus avoid steep irri- 
gation. That plan, he thought, could be pra,ctised to a greater extent 
in the la5dng out of new lands for orchard irrigation. The Director 
commended the writer on the importance he attached to tillage, an 
pointed out that the value of it could not be over-estimated, even 
under irrigation conditions. Irrigation should be looked 
plementing the. work of tillage, and not the reverse. Mr. W . 
(Waikerie) said one of the weak points of the system was tha 
land sunk under the pipe, thus causing the joint to crack. Mr r. a. 
doodchild (Waikeriet thought that if one met with an indentation m 
the land when laying down a system of underground irriga , 

siderable expense would have to be incurred to « ipaV 

He spoke of several eases that had occurred in Waakerie, w 
in the joint had caused the pipe to sink and then . 

?ested that the inlet channels should be made to ^nnv y 
away from the pipes, and not be allowed to bubble over, 
case in many of the present systems. 




[By D. F. Laurie, Government Poultry Expert and Lecturer.] 


COMMERCIAL BREEDS (continued). 

The True Egg-laying BREEaos. 

/Egg production, to be profitable, depends upon the strain or family 
of a breed more than on the breed itself. This point has been tatec 
advantage of by those breeders who hope to combine in the one fo?l 
the highest egg yield and the acme of perfection as a table bird 
ducer. This is, of course, impossible. In a laying hen all the surplus 
food, ie., that which is not required for the upkeep of the body, is con- 
verted into eggs. A heavy layer cannot be a fat, heavy hen, because 
she cannot convert her surplus food into both flesh and eggs. From a 
modern point of view we may look upon the Mediterranean breeds 
(Leghorn, Mmorca, Andalusian, and Ancona), as layers pure aud 
simple. Generally speaking, the layii^ bre^ pf this class are of a 
type conimon to the group.' There is no doubt whatever that this 
general type has resulted from a long course of selective breeding. In 
the countries where these fowls were or^inally to be found eggs were 
in greater demand than meat; hence the gradual development of the 
laying type. No one of these breeds is a good table bird, notwiflistand- 
ing the claims in favor of the Minorca, the largest of the group. Tbe 
flesh is palatable, and in poor laying strains it is often very good. 

Leghorns * — This breed is at present the most popular of all the light 
breeds, and solely through the wonderful egg production of the Wa 
variety. There are many varieties of Leghbrfi other than the White. 
They include the Black, the Duckwin^ l^^^^^^ the Buff, and 
Cuckoo. All the varieties may be bred as a sub^oup with rose combs. 
Generally the single comb, predominates in all varieties, 

Tarly so in the Whites. Blkclffl were fashipnable in England, 

were the. Buffs, which came from Denmark ',^th a big name, ro 

are marked like Black Red Game, and are not brown at aii. 
variety has of kte been n^lected, but is ^ely one 
front. The absurd show coh^tions requiring double 
ruined the Browns. Of thor others there . is little 


day to come to the 
mating practically 
to be said from a 


utility point of view. ^ 

Although it had been taught by yarip^ wtet? !+^^in^Xfowls 
depended upon the breeding of 2 - Parfic^ar fanmy or ^ 
it was not until the results bf laying cpm^titipns \ fact 
“man in the street ’V as well as the av^^e breeder, ^ g ^ 

In a list of 100 pens of Leghotms the final scores rang 

veiylndifferent. • It was idoH reco^ise^itb^t^ I ^ther fowls 

it was de^nite pr(k)f that :i?pups;pr individiial 

vaned greatly > to vary very con* 

scores, of the ptillete.iil recognised. 

siderably, and sb/&e 
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The White Leghorn made new history, and established facts of the 
test importance^ South Australian-bred White Leghorns had the 
fonor of leading the way. It is safp to say that South Australian White 
Leghorns are responsible for the best scores at present being made in 
the^other States, New Zealand, South Africa, and America. For many 
White Leghorns have made these' wonderful scores here and 
elsewhere. It will be a long time before any other breed can claim such 
a record. ’ ^ . 

To a certain extent some important points of the White Leghorn 
have been overlooked. It was originally seen as a small fowl, because 
the first specimens were from Italy, a country where poultry-breeding 
was neglected. The originals, as r^ards size, were then- degenerates. 
In America, the great modern, home of the WJaiie Leghorn, they are 
just awakening to the importance of fair size. In England, with the 
exception of Bantams, the practice seems to tend to oversize in all 
breeds. The English show White Leghorn of 10 years ago was nothing 
but a monstrosity. More recently they are approximating the South 
Australian type and size. 

White Leghorns should be of good size, because the small ones, 
although good layers have not the constitution necessary in a con- 
tinuous layer, and the additional pound weight first recommended by 
the writer makes for constitution, and adds to value in the meat market. 
The combs of both sexes should he single, and quite free from side 
sprigs. These are unnecessary deformities, and should not be tolerated. 
The color of the eye should he reddish ; pale or light-colored eyes denote 
poor constitution. There should be no colored feathers in the plumage. 
Although some of the best strains throw a percentage of chickens with 
colored feathers (nearly always red or pile) that is not a si^ oi, 
foreign blood, but is due to color factors; ^ interesting pomt lor 
which there is no space here for an explanation. The legs oi 
birds in both sexes should he distinctly yellow. In the male birds tne 
outer side of the shank should be reddish orange. In good layers t e 
legs generally become^ale, and soon lose color. The color is due 
loosely-combined pigment. The writer has a preference for long sweep 
ing backs, broad shoulders, and great depth of body m the 
behind the line of the legg. ^ In the male bird flowing neck ^adme 
hackles and a large tail denote the laying type. The tail o ® 
should be fan shaped, not clipped tightly hke that of a game en. 

The Minorca is generally seen in the one variety, the are 

seldom seen nowadays. This is a much larger fowl than t e ^ ‘ 

Those seen at shows have generally a beetle-green ^ ® P . ’ 

but the proper color of the original birds was rook blac ’ 
and brilliant. In young birds the , legs are black, ^ T , . 

slaty in older birds. Minorcas lay very large eggs, u g i^^ifUred 
strains are conspicuous by their absence. There are s 
Mmorca-Hamhur'gs to be seen— these lay well, hut then y 
and are not Minorcas. ^ n • • + 1 , thp 

pie ds larger th^^^^^^ Leghorn, up but 

Wa. It is a good kyer, a good strain fodd be b^^^^ 
the colors would be various." A pair of pale-blue 
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mated, would, if 100 chickens were hatched, produce on the average ^{\ 
blue ones, 25 blacks, and 25 splashed whites. The heredity of • ' 
Andalusians is of historic interest. The real difficulties which beset th^ 
breeder account for the lack of popularity of this bree^. ^ 

The Ancona as generally seen is a smaller breed than the Leghor 
The color is mottled black and white, and the shanks are the saaf 
(This is one distinction between the Ancona and the Guckoo Leghorn 
which has yellow legs and feet.) In America the Aneonas are being 
bred much larger. They are at present somewhat wild, and h^ 
nothing to particularly recommend them. 

General Notes. 

Mate up the light breeds. The general pui^ose or heavy breeds 
should now be prc^ucing plenty of sittings. Do not hatch heavy breeds 
on the Murray or in the North later than the middle of September. 
Light breeds should all be hatched by the first week in October at the 
very latest. Late-hatched chickens are seldom worth rearing. This 
question has been thoroughly tested for years at the poultry stations. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF -AGRICULTURE, 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of AgriciilLiire was held 
on June 12th, there being present Mr, Geo. ' Jeffrey (chairman), 
Prof. Arthur J. Perkins, Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, C. J. Tuckwell, G. R. 
Laffer, M.P., P. Coleman, T. H, Williams, A. W. Shillabeer, and H. J- 
Pinnis (Acting Secretary). Apologies were received from Messrs. I 
MiUer, W. J. Colebatch, and Col. J. Rowell, G.B. 

A report was received from the Wheat Harvest Board in ^ 

the Board’s request that investigations should be made in respec o 
alleged shortage of bran in South Australia. 


Neglected Orchards. 

The Blackwood Branch of the Agricultural Bureau had f 
that the Government should take action to compel the 

orchards either to spray the trees or cut them out, or, i n^ers. 

Government should* do the spraying ^d ®CTiticultural In- 

A report on the question was received from tne , 

struetor (Mt. Geo. Quinn), and after consideration^ tn direction 

that it could not see its way clear to recommend action 

suggested. 



July, ' m ' 

On the Forest' Bange iiratich that 

one of the horti^t|irBf8»,Si^^t§fe^ be set aside to carry out ex- 
periments, /the;':fl^|pid|ura0 (Mr. Geo.' Quinn) reported— 

.^Whilst ^ m hearty support, T scarcely 

consider it orchard inspectors have 

been given an: the duty' assigned to them 

takes the directiciii^tiibatb^^^^^ Each officer has been 

encouraged to for carrying out. field trials 

bearing upon local Iprdhfen^;;?^^ the finiitgrowers in his 

particular distnet.^ '^irda^ operation with a view to 

minimising the fungi in the cherry trees in the 

Mount Lofty Ranges, trials against the 

black spot of -the: grape Further tests of 

various systems' of: pOT arS)eing formulated with 

a view to trying -to secure crops on certain' kinds of fruit 

trees. 1 am of the opinion pal/W^ this method will not be so costly 
as that suggested -^ tbSTefelutio^ give equal if not superior re-, 

suits owing to the .local knowiedge; possessed by the instructor, who has 
famiharized himself ; with # of climate, soil, and horticul- 

tural practice preva^g^fenm 

. . ;.C0MPuns6]BT;^I^ OF Sheep. 

It was decided to' asfe to_ express as early ^ possible, 

its attitude towards 'the of sheep, as it ^as felt 

desirable that the intention of the Government in regard to this ques- 
tion should be maddlmoTOaf the earhest possible moment. 


SEwn^nOF^S 

Complaints were'T^eeivedun^^;;r to the manner in which b^s 
containing superpiosphate were sewn, and the Board decided to prmg 
the matter unden thepotice; of ^ concerned. 

The "Wepowie Branch :df ;the Agricultural Bu^ had 

they had appointed a: cdmnuitee to^^ m^ and ^’^po^’t on t e , 

and protection'pf 

that the Govietiim'eiit;' ;shoiS[d ■(!^inGnpr>tin^ , 

Bureau to.appditd..^^^ for t^ho _ p 

stacks and rendenhjgVg^^AaSistancc: within their power p 

wheat. ■ ■' ■/: ■ ' ' ; ^ 

1. ‘‘That. tliis. Qo^^jcehce^^^^^^ Wr^a^nd reau^^^ 

work now being ao#e ;at#,#:Expcrmentalp^^^ ^ 

Government its operation, as masses, 

that exper^ents:hg?cM varieties o 1» transmitted 

suitable for the irfi^glfidfea^cisM it had the snp- 

to the Minister Qfig»iire'^th'^^^ intimation that it had the sup 

port of :the :Bdjip(!Sg® 
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■ 2 .-^'ihat tife on re 

ceipt of Oa r^xi^t 

‘ growers m any with an 

thracnpsej^and to mafie the proper ;:te said area 

compulsory.^ Vv Tto to thevJIi^ 

3 . Moprray 

action of the Ad^nsory Bwrd in its pndeavors'td ^ 
provide that seeds from peighhoring Stat^ should hp Objected to the 
same conditions'of infection as w^e imposed on fr overseas. 
-This 'was transmitted to the Minister of Agricultee^; ^ . 

" 4 . : ‘ ‘ That the Government be asked to, supply a hdHng plant for the 
use of the settlers on. the irrigation areas,” This y^as^ M to 

the ffinister of Agriculto aix intimatipp that the 

Board did not feel dipipsed in recommending 
wishes should be'carried out. ; 

5 . It was decided to ask the Government to- ai?certain^^^^f^^ the Crown 
Law Department the possibility of fruitgrowers pbtaiiung compensafioii 
from nurserymen who supplied fruit trees not true, to name, 

LiPBMEMBm: 

The naine of Mr. J. Paterson, of Cradpck was added to the list of 
Hfe m^nhers of the Agricultip-al Bxireau,^^^ ■ 


New Membbss 

The following names were added to the rol^ of existing Branches;— 
Monarto Souths — C. 0. Harper, H. G. ^ Patterson; Salisbury— 
Griffiths ; Glencoe — S. W. MeRostie ; Wynarkar-^ip. Alms ; Miltalie- 
H. Degner ; Leighton— J. Flower ; “^trathalbjnn'— S, Bottrill, 
Saunders, S. Saunders, G- R. Donaldsoh^ Ghas, ;Grito Pompoota^ 
H. (i. McPhee,- J. Haskell, F. Munrp,^^'^ 

McMicking, J. Patterson, A. R. G Fletcher T. A. Cowi^ y* 
Hese,.F. Gill, E. W. Johnson" H. C. Jorgepsen^ Beeta* 

loo Valley— S. C. BiUinghurst ? Mount:^ BarkerT^A. Ohapm^^^ 
Jacobs, W. J. McCloy; MBang— S. R. Holihan, :N. Howard 
Valley— J. M. Grosvenor, C." Thompson, ^ 

don-H. L. Frishy; Lameroo^E. . J, 

A. McLean ; Brentwood— E. J. 'Haywoi^:;|Narac^^ , ,, 

ton, J. Fordham, P. Jv EdwPrds^ 

worth-^j; B, Coomhe; Blao%ood- 7 R.?:F<)wlfe|; :^^^^^^ 

Liddle ; Tantanoola— W. 'WJiam ; . Khkht, 

Spiers,' T. Butterfield, F. AReh, S; ^ Bvme, 

mcher. A. A. BiigW- 

B. j. Barnes, A. E. vTohnsoii, Jaa. J^ie, TTutchisonj 

F. Work, A. Medwellj 

Cnmmiris— T.:Baaey, W.' H'.’ 0ykei- SBI ^m 

bill— W. Wike ;• MnmipjHJS^E. Elefec^MpS^ 

ffissey^J., Carey, ;0./Parl£^:L.|P^^ ^ 
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MARKETS 

A. W. Sandford &. Op;^; I^t^dy, lst;-~ ..• / 

BUTTER.-T-The rte re^rd^f in.: Jiine'lias been 
districts suffering, mosi. , goTs^ver/n good increase in Woi sQUtJiern 

been noticeable,. :wiiicb4s not ^oi^y appremted bv F ^*^8 

trade generally. Therd are^ffl joWdd " by the 

w^k or two South Australia should be-self-supporlnff^nrit^ ^ 

before we have quajitities‘for ei^ort. Already ^ be long 

with the Imperial .Government for the pur^o i entered into 

that all interested b the dhirjing' ihd stp q season, so 

Values have eased, and at the close .of the^onth 

‘Trim«s,>» Is. 5M.,* second grade faeto^ TSd at Is. 6d,; 

tehg eonsideSy 

are Showing a seasonable increase, and lower 

prese™a,mperdozen ^ Is, to Is.. Id.; wdl 

equal to toads 

graaes siow at 3d. to 3Jd.; -beesta wanted at 2s. Id. per lb. 


MOOTS. La^ Kason/s.afe practically, cleared, only odd lots arriving, whici 
prandis^, 1 b. 4d.; ' mixed softshells, Is. 3d.j hardahellsj 


— — ijoai season's, are 1 
ere readily saleable. aWBrandiS; 
iyd.j kernels, ,2s, per lb. ' 


an improvement has taken place 
to n;i i7 values ruling a shade firmer. Best factory-cured sides, 10}d. 

hams, lid. ib is, per 

- ^ ^bport that very bri^ markets have ruled 

^ and , although heavy quantities came forward, prices well 

coc>pr«i«i^o table roosters, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. each; nice-conditioned 

2s ’ h to 3s. 6d.j light birds, Is. 9d. to 

turkftvR ®o/ V ^ pig«o^8) did. to 5d. each; 

sorts t lb, live weight for fair to good table birds; fattening 

wTto Lu P®r lb. The first of ; a series of purebred and fancy poultry sales 

cood n+f ^PP® .26ih, . the -catalogue^ b^ an extensive one, which attracted a 

^ere P^V^basers, and^ g^ prices ruled where condition and breeding 

®®^^b'Eastern"potato^c year may now be definitely des- 

from and' Adelaide .buyers during the past few weeks have purchased 

ggg . ®uch more ireely 4^ '^be crops at Ballarat, however, 

does heavier the increased demand from^ this State 

Onion© ^■PP®®'^ have ihade any impT eSsi n-n tn speak of in the Victorian market, 
most both;: in Vietdna are parting with supplies 

per t/in '-pri^ have advanced. Quotations— Potatoes, £5 to £5 lOs. 

kilA -We Adelaide. Onions, £16 to £17 per ton on rails 

^bd. or JPort. Adeliude. 



?; BEPORTS-FO'e T^CmOKTH T 

wv^jnTUe'ioliowng' report genei^ . Al^eidtii,^^ 

s* areas -represented by tli^‘Ck)Teriajiieiit ;Ej^erim(^ii^:^^ 

. been prepared by the respective managers. — , ' / . ^ 

:.fr JSpo})<^^ Wither has' -been -per|eet":for;.iii'8^.^m^ 

fatten at -in^yais, and^ the majority i"^^bf .tlie(days;:h«tye:^l)|e^ gjg^j. ® 

’ • few, frostsihaye' been ■ ' 0ro'ps-^The: see^g^tQ^^ finished onlv 

■a few small blocks remam to be sown. Th'eJJwheaVB co^^ and some of 

' the early sown has covered the ground.: , Natural Eeed^Xl^^has fe one of the 
best years for early green feed knoym.io, old have been 

suffering -from colds and various, pther : troubles;; :,^-jhes0::^6ceuf 
n^e the majority of horse stoth dook lathw rpUgh;^ are stiU 

numerous. : Miscellaheous-r^e crops have beeh-put m undM; helper conditiona and 
, with ^eater care than is often the ease; the 'result -athto^thhpu^^ 

V . E^e^s P^niTisirfa.— The weather on the whole calm, inter- 

spersed with light showery-conditions. ^ Over 40 pointe^eM r^ fell at the com- 
, meneeinent of the month, otherwise rains were lights - v '^ have been 

' rCj^tered hi att for^^ t^^ month^-^inte the lowest; rewrd^fpf^^^^^ four Jnnea, 

and nearly an inch below the avmage. ' - Grops^Most of^^^^^ germinated 

■well, and are growing steadily, esj^i^^y those' ph ^ Natural Peed- 
Young growth is becoming plentiful Pests-rThe rabbits aie increasing in nimibers; 
traps are now much in use. ' ; . , - : , - v : ;; 

Nyfiy&oHte'-^The.w^thef has" been seasonable^ rc^tered, hut 

- excessive wet conditions have not prevailed, the rain, fa^igi^ishowers, 

. over the greater portion of the month. CropSv^ex[|^s^eiatlons in so far as 
wheat and oats arc concerned^ has ceased; b^ley and to The 

area under the firstTmemtioned^. cereals?^ consideraSl^Ad#;^&t of recent years, 
mainly the effect of the l»d cropping ^eriendes; of 

starts exceedingly wett, and 'a^::m :peif^tty^]^eip^^ of early 

‘ sown crops is genersd.; Natormv^te^ is pleki^^f grovtt 
. than in ordinaxy seasons, althpughphe first iadns:weM»^]^& the reason is 
J found in the: exceedingly mild winter conditidnsK^^j^^^^^riCUC^ . 

■rapidly unproved since new feed become finish^, and 

'fair percentages obtained; Ibse^VtTOre Jncre^Usfh^ngljil^e-^^^^^ “ 

ewes in the early stages and thberayages of ioxej^^^^esgpf^^hevf^ has given a 
^good d^ of trouble to- scmie teiu^ unfortu^tMyilS^^WbP-”^ 
for an: abnpst inyarmbiy raffer . 

rtn^- — j T,^ s 


Turretfidd^The weather during , a ^rna 

' ef view, bi^ht sunshine idtehm^^ ram. 

’Conditions coiud. not have been mow favorable, and&SDcaS^ „ 

^-immediate purposes, lie total ^ulfed fcffAb^pfiW^^ ioh 

;:p6ur fairly heavy frosts were esp^need.. ^^^wriiants 

>to appear above ground the rgermi^t^ lias ^Tiil^dwav 

; are looking, bp^thy, and are'of ^igcm^Qwlqr; : : 

- ^d .ti^are is now ample ^een;;fjsj^^r.stp^, 
reported among sheep/ but otharv^^^aJl sfo^bay^b 
looking p^ihmUurly well Pesta^^^W*^^ 

; some of-'ihb yoi^ tarpp& Miai^|lajQ^ 

Vand. the' ground is turny^.-iip 
> Jfaitch^-r-WealheiV“Very.,liglifc rainslM^ 
coimtiy neb^^ 

' ~ia Iwhh^fip^vifi^fhft rbld IkudS! " 


fatalities nt 
,W:'weU. Lambs ,flf« 
"ibe : doing dani^ ^ 
ak . are in full 

te-^The surrounding^. 
Crops-^Ai^. 

f^dacaiofw"^/-, 

rh-td keeu stock. gO-iJg: 
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Thfl Mowing WTO Commotfw^th Metoorological Jpepartment, 

of and to the end of ^nne.'19i8. 


e average annual I 


Ptitlan. 



For-v. 
June, 
19 !F. . 

To end 

'AT’ge. j 'AVgie. 
^tttendj Annual 
Jaue. IBainlall 

^ Station. 

For 

June, 

1918 . 

To end 
June, 
1919 . ! 

Av'ge. 
to end 
June. ; 

A^'ge. 

Annual 

RalnMl 



.is... = . 








Fab Nobth AKi) Cpp^'NoBmfc. 


Oodnadatta . 

Tarcoola . .. 
ifttrree.^. . ... 
Farina ...■• 


Beltana 


Hookina . 


Gordon . 


Port Auguata. ... 
Port Auguata W,. 

Bmce 

Hammond 

Wilmington . . . . . 

Willowie 

Malroee 

Booleroo Centre. 
PortGermein . . 

WIrrabara 

Appila ........ 

C^ock 

Carrieton .....i 

Johnburg 

Enrelia 

Orroroo 

Black Hock . ; . . 


Yongala 


0-00 

1-37 

2-93 

4-76 

1-04 

4-80 

3*08 

7-68 

0-35 

438 

' 2-62 

6-04, 

0-34 

4-24 

3-62 

6-70. 

0*29 

3-36 

-4-60 

8-66 

0-63 

3-91 

4-86 

9-22 

0-67 

.5-20 

6:66 

12*83 

1-56 

6*23 

5*34 


1-34 

6-80 

6-77 

12-22 

1-94 

6-77 

5-69 

11-78 

1*86 

7-91 

: 5:26 

10-26 

1*99 

7-06 

5-97 

13-78 

0*89, 

3-98. 

4^67 

9-46 

0*94 

4*64 

'4-40 

9*36 

1-02 

4-21 

4-30 

104)1 

1-16 

• 4*42 

6-14 

11-46 

204 

7-i7 

' 8-20 

18-26 

1-01 

4-32 * 

6*20 

11-90 

2-61 

9-61 

10-73 

23-04 

1-22 

6-48 

’ 6-94 

16*83 

0-99 

6*16 

6-08 

12-84 

2-31 

7-77^' 

8-63 

18-91 

1-09 

5-66 

6*69 

16-08 

.1>77 

■ 6-83 

6-07 

10-86 

1-48 

6-78 

6-47 

12-22 

’ M2 

6*74 

4-90 

10-21 

. 0-65 

6r33. 

5-86 

13*24 

b08 

6^81 

6*33 

13-42 

1-00 

6-79 

' 5*72 

12-26 

0-80 

5-87 ■ 

. 6-95. 

13-07 

1-20 

6*32 

5-87 

13^94 


Lowbb Nobth— ooT^ntied, 


Nobth-East. 


Dcolta 

Nackara 

Yunta 

Waukaringa . . , , 

Mannahill 

Cockbnm 

Broken Hill, NSW 


PortPirie . , 

Port Broughton 

Bute 

Laura 

^towie 


Gladatone . . 


^^otown , . , i , 

Narridy 

RedhiU 


Gulnare 
BundaleerW. Wka. 
Yacka 

Koolnnga . . . . . .. 

Snowtown. .. .... 

Brinkworth , . ; . . 

Blyth 

Glare , ..... : . 
Mintaro ........ 

WatervaJe 

Auburn 

Hoyleton 

Babklava 

Port Wakefield . , 

Terowie 

Yaroowie 

Hallett 

Mount Bryan . . . 

Burra 

Farrell’s Flat,... 


2’2i 

2*35 

1*83 

1-63 

L-34 

1-69 

1-82 

1 - 73 
256 
3-49 

2 - 93 
2*84 
1*60 
]*16 
1*00 
1-02 
Ml 
1*44 
1*60 
2*07 
1*86 


8*99 

8*68 

8^4 

6-27 

6 - 35 

4 - 65 

7 - 45 
7*30 
9*74 
10*28 
10*16 

9-33 

5*79 

7*06 

4*41 

6*40 

717 

5 - 94 

5 - 89 
7*17 

6 - 77 


8*35 

7*67 

6*87 

7*15 

7*18 

7*31 

6*98 

7*66 

11-02 

9*82 

12*41 

10*99 

8 * 1’9 

7 - 43 
6*65 
5*84 
6*16 
6*94 
6-89 

8 - 01 
8-46 


0-56 

6-01- 

3*82 


0-74 

7-27 

, 4*60 


0-40 

6-60 

4-04 

8-22 

1*26 

:6-92 

3;88 

7-94 

1-47 

7*08 

4*09 

8*46 

0-66 

6*94 

4*04 

7-97 

0-39 

'6*26 j 

.4-78 

9-63 

WXB KoBXS^ : 



a*i4' 

- 6-48 

^'6-43 

13-21 

r^-97 

3:93 

.6*83 

14-33 

'‘.1-33 

6-36: 

;-7-2i 

16-42 

1-70 


■7-89 

18*22 

1-46 

■ .Nft 

6-01 

17-27 

1-86'- 

\-7i45-: 

'-:7-46 

17-46 

.■li49; 


.-7,-oo; 

16*00 



>7-13 

16-62 

-rb66> 

-;'7:63 

/'8-2[6. 

18-32 

, .;.0-81. 


:7-0O 

16-79 

11-88 


';.;7»7X. 

:i6-79 




t.v" ‘'z - 


Manoora . 
Saddleworth . . . . 
Marrabel . 
Blverton . 

Tarlee . • . - 
Stockport ^ 
Hatnley Bridge . . 
K.apunda .... 
Freeing ..... 
Greenook .... 

Truro 

Stookwell .... 
Nuriootpa . . . 
Angaston . . . • 
Tanunda .... 
Lyndooh . • • • 
Williamstown 


Boseworthy . 

Gawler 

Two Wells . . 
Virginia. 


Salisbury 


Gleneig . 
Magill •• 


20-26 

19-74 

17-29 

15-27 

15 - 94 

16 - 70 
16*48 

16 - 34 
24-30 
21*99 
27-17 
24*26 

17 - 96 
. 18-03 
13-13 
13-71 
13*91 
16*40 
16*73 

17 - 82 

18 - 87 



1-89 

8*58 

8*02 


1-88 

7*84 

9-08 


1-90 

8-55 

8-64 


1*70 

7*73 

9.47 


1-46 

6-85 

7-18 


M8 

5-26 

745 


1-36 

5-53 

7-77 


1*75 

7-26 

9*06 


1*45 

6*46 

8*24 


2-37 

8-42 

9*67 


1-81 

9*39 

9*87 


1*93 

9*44 

8*86 


2-14 

8*26 

9*46 


2-22 

10*14 

10*02 


2-19 

8-29 

10*11 


2-79 

7-63 

10*26 


3-14 

9-21 

1 12*88 

EI^AIDB PIiAIHB . 



1*62 

5*68 

7*89 


1*79 

6*95 

8*21 


1-67 

6-27 

9*12 


0*80 

4*10 

7-86 


1*44 

5*32 

8*36 


1*50 

5-14 

8*29 

• 

1*99 

7-57 

9*00 


3-37 

9*33 

10-32 


2*71 

1 * 8*03 

10.-07 


3*68 

2*42 

10-20 

6*69 

9*98 

8*07 


3*04 

* 

9-23 

12-41 


23-01 


16-88 

17-81 

19-21 

16*36 

17-68 

17 - 30 

18 - 67 
21*49 
21*04 


19 * 9S 







-Glen OBmcmd !! . 
l^toliam * . . . .. 
^lair , 


■Adulaidb PiiAiHs— conftnuied. 


12- 36 
11.33 

13- 92 


MoTJMT liOBTT BABQIS. 


; Teatrro GuBy . . . . 

. 3-61 

10-92 

13-51 

28-19 

Staling West , 

' 8-26 

17-76 

21-90 

46-70 

UraidU ........ 

. 7-2S 

16-51 

21-06 

44-35 

.Clarendon 

3-46 

10-29 

15-71 

33-67 

Morpbett Vale . . 

2-73 

8-03 

10-85 

23*32 

Noarlun^a ...... 

1-94 

6-18 

9-60 

20-28 

TOlimga . , . . . . . 

3-53 

10-10 

12-09 

25-98 

Aldinga ........ 

2-48 

, 7-25 

9-56 

20*34 

Nonnanville .... 

2-21 

6-19 

9-38 

20-65 

YanhalillA. ...... 

2-80 

7-60 

11-27 

22*78 

Cape Jervis . . . . . 

, — 

^ ■ 

7-58 

16-34 

Mount Pleasant , 

3-96 

9-16 

12*22 

26*87 

Birdwood ...... 

6*81 

11-36 

13*40 

29-38 

Gnmeraoha ... . . 

5-25 ! 

13-48 

15*28 

33-30 

Tweedvale . , . . . . 

6-18 

13-77 

16*U 

35‘U 

Woodaide . .. .... 

5-52 

13-85 

14-24 

31*87 

Ambleside 

5-10 

12-02 

15-49 

35*46 

Nwme ......... 

3-49 

10-61 

13-01 

28-83 

Mount Barker . .. 

4-27 

13-00 

13-88 

30-93 

Eohnnga . ...... 

4-77 

14-46 

15*38 

32-83 

Maool^eld 

4-21 

12-67 

13-^ 

30*72 

Meadows ' 

6-47 

17-81 

17-47 

36-62 

Stxatbalbyn ..... j 

1-44 

7-08 

: 8-84 1 

19-28 

Myponga. ....... 

2-85 

9-38 




MillbrookBeseryr. j 

4-77 

13-74 


■ — 


I I - - ~ I 

MuBfiAY Flats akd Vallby. 
WeOiiigton 

Milftng , . , ^ 

Jjangborne^a Brdg 

Tailim B^d . . . . 

Murray Bridge 
CaIImgt<Hi ...... 

Mannntn . ...... 

Palmer 

Sedmi .......... 

BJanchetown .... 

Eudunda. . . . .... 

Sutbedands . . . . . 

Morgan ........ 

Orerland Coiner . 

Kemnacb ....... 

Loxton ... 

SwanKeaob .... 

Waikerie........ 


Euda. ...... . 

WMte Well. . » 
Fovl^fl Bay 


Murat Bay , . . 
Smol^ Bay , . , 
Streak Bay. . . 


0-77 

3-47 

7*04 

16-01 

1-17 

5-12 

7*51 

16-08 

0-51 

2*94 

6-70 

16*27 

0-78 

5-10 

6*51 


0-60 

3*81 

6*64 

14-32 

0-97 

4-19 

7-20 

16*65 

0*87 

4-10 

5-67 

11-67 

1-23 

4*37 

6-71 

16-60 

0-29 

4-18 

5-71 

11-92 

■ 

3*54 

5-04 

. 

0-92 

7*76 

7-81 

17-33 

0-29 

5*03 

4*68 

10-71 

o-io 

3-30 

4*16 

10-60 

0-67 

3*35 

5-24 

- 

0*63 

6-01 

■'■4*75" 

11'42 

0-63 

4*24 

4*34 

10-93 

6-32 

3-20 i 

.4^84; 


0*43 

4-46 

4*16 


F Sfxnosb’s Gtof. - 


0-47 

5r08, 

,5'60 

p m-13 ; 

0-81 

3f7 

. 4-43 

,.967 

1*29 

4*08 

6-28 

12*13 

.K50 

4-22- 

608 


1-37 

3*73 

..4-41 


1*71 

::.4*27l 



•M'72 

Ml; 


:L<!'31 : 




ffiSsis 

J. r - ■»; 

.. .i 




Wbst •?: SPHKC!HE*S Qul^ 

Foriflimoolu 


TumbyBay 
Oarrpw . ........ 

CottoU , . , . , . . , ; 
Point Lowlyu.:..v 
Cummina 
Amo Bay 


1‘93 

; 2-68 

11-36 

0 - 6 S 

0-27 

0-46 

2-44 

0-69. 


Wallaroo, 

Kadina . 

Moonta 

Gieen*a Plains . . . 
Maitland ....... 

Ardiossan .. , . . . 
Port Victoria . . . 
Gurramnlka .- . . . . 

Minlatoa . ^ , i . 
Stt^buiy , 
Warooba 
Yoiketo^ ..... 

Bditbburgb- . . . 


5-60 
2-57 

YoBka's PiSMiNSirLA. 


5- 05 

6- 32 
4-24 
2-92 
2-75 


6<i7 

7-86 

9-27 

6-16 


0-82 

1-21 

0*79 

1- 36 

2- 25 
1-59 
1-83 
1-70 
1-72 
1-57 
2.09 

1- 40 

2- 37 


5-07 

5-84 

5- 09 
609 

6- 79 
5-04 
5-51 

4- 83 

5- 64 
3-77 
5-77 

5- 11 

6- 93 


6 - 70 
5-30 

5 - 97 

7 - 24 

7 - 75 

8 - 71 

7 - 34 

9 - 63 

6 - 70 

7 - 50 

8 - 47 

8 - 32 

7 - 94 

8 - 08 
7 -o 0 
7-93 I 


SopTHr AND South-East. 


18 * 4 S 

19-88 

loHKI 

11 - 76 

12 - 21 


14 - 06 
16-88 

15 - 22 
15-73 


15 - 21 
18-50 
17-41 
17-06 
17-71 
17-47 

16 - 48 


Cape Borda . . . . . 
Kii^Boote ...... 

Pennesbaw . . . . . 

Cape WiIIoagbby« 
Victor Har Mir 
Port Elliot . . -i. - v 
Goolwa . , 
Pinnaroo i . v . . . . 
Paiilla . . . . i . ► . . ; 

LamewbVv?---:- 

Parrakk . 

Gerauioin V. » « . « 
Peake 

Cooke* s plains V . . 

Muningifl . 

Coomaiidopk . . . V 
Cpondpyn' .vffi.' 
'Pintinara ; . a « 
Eeifik. . 

Bprderiown . * • 
Wdseley •V*»V** 
FrMioe£’-.:*V^>\.; 

Penola' ♦ 

LucindBle ^ 






y, of s.a; ' 

AGRICULTURAL; . BUREAU REPORTS; 


index TO "^CtJREE^^ DATES OF MEETINGS. 


;. i.v ^ ^ pateBoC 
■ Kepiprl' MflCtingB. 
-on ' ; ^ 


Amytoa.. 

Angaston 

Appila-Ta«fo^® .... 

Arthurton 

Aflhlwume....... . ... 

Balaklavfl ........ .. 

Beaufort , .......... - 

Beetaloo Valley 

Belalie North . . ...... 

Born 

Blackheatb 

Blackwood... ....... 

Blyth... ...... . .... 

Bookpumoug East , . 
Booleioo Centre.. .... 

Borrika . W, 

BowHU 

Brentwood.......... 

Brinkley......... . .. 

Bundaleer Springs .. . 

Burra , 

Bute ....... .i..... 

Butler 

Caltowie.... 

Canowie Belt. ...... 

Carrieton 

Oarrow 

Cherry Gardena....,, 
Clanfield ....... ...V 

Clare 

Clarendon , ; 

Claypan Bore ....... 

Colton 

Coomandook 1 , , 

Coomooroo 

Coonalpyn 

Coonawarra 

Coorabie.. 

Oradock . , , , ; , 

Crystal Brook 
Cutnmina .... , , . ^ ; 
Cygnet River 


Denial ^y. 
DovlingviDe , : 

Edillilie..,.- . ^ 

Elbow Hill ....v,;-. 
Eurelia 

Eorster , ! ! !’* * ' ’f 


BnuKsA, 

Report 

on 

Meetings, 


Page 

July. 

Aug, 

Frances 

♦ ' 



Freeling 

« 

17 

22 

Gawler River ....... 

094 

22 

19 

Georgetown 

■ "* 

— 


Geranium 

1003 

27 

31 

Gladstone .......... 

982 

— . 

— 

Glencoe 


— 



Glencope 

Goode. i....... 

Green Patch ... 

Gumeracha 

Halidon 

Hartley 

Hawker 

Hilltown .......... 

Hookina 

Inman Valley ...... 

Ironbank .......... 

Julia 

Kadina ............ 

Kalangadoo 

Kamnantoo 

Keith 

KiKi..... 

Kingfioote 

Kingston-on- Murray . 
Kongorong ........ 

Koonibba 

Koppio 

Kybybolite 

liMneroo 

Laura 

Leighton 

Lenswood and Forest 
Range 

Lone Pine,......* •• 

Longwood 



Lucindale ...... .••• 

Lyhdoch.. 

HacGillivray 
Maitland * 


24 21 

25 22 


13 10 
20 I 17 


23 20 
18 20 


20 — 

18 22 


24 21 
13 10 
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■- Poit Piiie V .; tYY 

:y|986' 

20 

17 

17 

Id 

„Matalifi.,.;..v../^. 

' 9br 

:2o/ 


Y Quom v 

180-1 

■ 20 

V Mindarie . ' 



■ -.v.:6'-.r.’ 


Ml 

22 

Miiilaton ,; ;^^ ; .^ vV 

• "m ■ 

12 



Yim 

23 

Minhipa 

; . 998 


:V- 

-^■-itehinark;^ . 




‘Minfetm ; ^ ; ^.' j .' ^ . 


^.20. 


-■Kirertbn'.' . .y 

/- 9,89 



Mit<Aell.;.V;;i;^;:.;i 




. Biverton^ (ladies^y^^V: 

;U;'988: 



Monarto South 

: 1004 


; 

Bobeife and 




^ Moonta » . « i « . i . 

996: 



; :Bosedale; 

" Eosy -PinOi 

■^,989 

24 

21 

Mooi^nnds .L . ; i; .Vt- 


,V' 


;Tioii 


Moifthard . , , . 

979 

20 

■■■. 

j St^e wor& . 

989^92 

20 

17 

Morgan ..vv 

^1004 



' SaHsbuiy 




: Morpbett Talo i ; ; . . i 

1017 


. 

Salt 

: ^ 999 



Mount Barker 

t?-- 

24 1 

21 

Swidalwood 

' ■ 



Mount Bryan ^ 

... . * ■ 



Sherlock 

V 

■>__ - 


M<^t Bryan E^ v» 



.. : 

Spalding 

r . 

■ 


: Mount Compass ' . . . . ' 


V.'— 


" Stockport^ 

;vr- 

• 


Mount Cambier . ; > 

■ X :. "■ 

13 

V 10 

Strathalbyn"; . V; 

. 1017 

23 

20 

Mount Hope. .... ;V«^ 


20 

17 

Sutheflands 

:■ 

■ ._' 


Mount PleasMit v.: v 

: : 

. .; . 


Talia ..--.w 

:. 999 

18 

10 

Mount Benuu'kable . . ‘ 

981 

17 


Tantimoola Vi ’ 

i020 

6 

3 

liundallfl. 

10i9- 

.^24‘.. 

21 

Tar(X)wifr^.y. 

^980-1 

23 

20 

Mundoora ■ ^ . ; . . ; . 

■■/ *.-■■■' 



^ Tatiara '. i, '■: 


6 

3 

Murray Brid^ . . . l . . 1 

-1012 1 


■■ ■■ '■-- ■ 

Tintinara y;,. ,iV^.v i 

■ f 



Mypolonga , ! 

ICO^lS 

— ■■ 


Two .Wells . . . 

993 

^ ■. 

■■■_ 

Mvtwdmi - 





■t 



Myria ...... ....:. 




.uiaicuawOouniinw^n 
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.■■■.. ■■* •■■'■ 



WMfcaiie . . . , Y : 

% ♦ • 


. _ 

Wantawarra . . . . . . , , 

■m: 

:■ 

■■ ■ 

Watoowie . . 

' 

1 24 

21 

Naracoorte 

1019 


■ ■ ■'■■ 

Wanow' ' 


.— ■ . 

— 

JNamdy........ 

, ; ♦ ; . 


: ' 

Waterrale>v, Viv ■ 

■>994 

— . 

.— 

Naming ..... 


'.'L-l-".' 


TVbphwie V. vtivvi 

v;i;+ 

20 

17 

Netherton . ......... 


'' 


Why1»»T«^wibv . . v: 

>‘986 

13 

— . 

North Booboiowie , . 


; , :■•'■' 



WiucB watt; v; 

HQ12 

— 

— 

North Bundaleer . v. . 

■ . ■■ 

:.■ 1 

.-i- 

Willbwie . . . ; :.v. . 


23 

20 

Northfield........ 


2 

6 

Wilmingtoii- ; i 

\980 

■■ - 

— ; 

Nunteii and. Turgo, , 

1006^6 

■ 

- ■ 

Winab^:, v .%*V; . ; . 
Wirtegtt % ^ 

, Wolbwa 

• . 

. — .; 


O’Loughlin .... ; . . . r 
Orroroo , j1. 

998 

■ ^ 

24 
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21 

17 . 
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-— 
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' Woodleigh"^; i>» 
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Farilla Well i , v . 



. 

Woodflde V .>. . . 


— 


Paina^ ...... .j;;'. 

-1007 


■ ■ .1- ■ : 

Wuduma :.y;> . .;,i. 

1000 

— 


Paal»v^ , , , „ , , , , . ■ 

■■ 

■■ 


■ Wynw^^iJ:^.?; fAr?yY-^ 

yf 

- 


pMwla hZ;; 



V 

_ ■-Tabm^|';'yiy.y;'i:V.^v^^^ ,'• 

r § 

— . ■ 


Penong w 

t-', 

18 

Xo 

■ Tacia’'®,f>yjy^ '■ 

:986 

^7 

24 

Petina / 


■■■■■■—_ ■■ 

...'■yi- ■' ■ 

' Yadnarie4,-;y>;v^vi.v:- 

.V .e 

— 


Pihp Forest . , , . . . . ' 



■;/ 

YaUim^VV^':4rV^’'r * i 

-■ .#■. 

— 


Knuaroo 


w.'i— :. 

■ - 

'./■Yaninee^' ^ 

lOflO 



Pompoota iVv. 
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14,28 

:■■: Yeela&fc&^-i^ • 

1000 


lo 

Port Broughton , ; * , 
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■' 
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THE AGRIGUHURAL BUREAU. 

EYerv producer should he a memher of _ lihe Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring infonnation as to the name and address of 

the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from .the re^er’shome, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. ' Viite to Uie department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. ' 


reports of bureau meetings. 

; UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

BTJRElIilA. ^ 

June 22nd.- — ^Present: eight members, 

Gabj)ENIng ON THE Pabji.— In a short paper on this subject, Mr. E. P. Wall said 
every farmer should endeavor to have a vegetable garden, in which enough vege- 
tables should be grown for the use oiE the house. An amateur could succeed m 
erowine first-class vegetables, but it was not advisable to grow too many vmeties 
mtil one gained a Uttle experience. -The chief vegetables that grew weU in that 

district were eabbages, cauliflowers, lettuces, ®rrots parsnips, radishes turnips^ 

onions, peas, tomato^, and melons. The garden should contain about 150 cabbages, 
50 caifliflowers, and 60 lettuces, a few rows of onions, carrots, and f rarnps and 
plots of turnips, peas, and radishes according to requirements. M of those wouiq 
to well in the winter months, and required very little labor after ^ey tod 
menced to grow. It was always advisable to obtain a fresh supply of seeds each 
year, because the old seeds did not germinate as quickly as the new ones. 


HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12m.). 

May 2l8t.— Present: seven members. 

Apiculture. — ^Under thin title a short paper was eon ri • 

Sheridon. On every farm, he said, there should be a few 
a sheltered spot. During the warm days of s^mg a e . . gggggQ each 
spected, and all broods and stores equalized. To ensure a i .. be 

colony should consist of 40,000 to 50,000 workers, and every be 

taken to prevent swarming, in order that a good supp y f to 

secured. When the brood chamber was full ot bees, and 7 ^ 

flow, a queen excluder should be placed over the properly set in, and 

of empty extracting combs. When the mam honey no . P before the 

the colonies were in good condition, a second super ^ stort^pd No honw 

flret one became overcrowded, and before the 1 ^Iso read a paper on 

should be extracted until refined by the bees. Mr. T. T 
“Colt-breaking.^^ 

MOROHARD (Average annual rainfall, IDn- ^ 12m. )• 

May BStb.—present:. 13 members and on question of 

Dairying on the Farm.— Mr. H. A. Tilbrook, m a p p 
farm dairying, said that properly eared for, cows were fished to find out 

on the fann. Only good stock should be kept, and it ^ standard, and get 

those cows that were not bringing in a profit, he snou results were 

«d of those cows that were not payij^ for their loo^ available, and 

desired, the cows should be properly with gffod gf ^ Milking should 
pven a plentiful supply of bran during the dry season oi m j 
he done quietly and quicldy, and every drop altogether. All buckets 

or she would gradually give less milk, and possiby a y . jjg kept clean, ana 

and utensils used m .tbe^bancDing of the milk and cr , v stdnd finn and level, 
the milk strained . b^ore. separating. . The separa o 
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and for a clean skimming the machine should, be run at the corf^t apeed w 
spoke against the practice of adding preservatives to the produce, and thought 
cream should be sent to the factory as often as possible. In the discussion 
followed the reading of the paper, Mr. B. S. McGallum thoughlf the' cow was 
best side line to keep on a small farm, because it was not necessary to have sh 
proof fences. Lucerne, he considered, was the beat feed for the cow, and wher^^ 
sufficient water was available, a plot of it should be planted. Mr. W. ToodTi 
not think dairying on the farm would pay, unless the members of one's own 
hold could do the work. Mr. K. Jasper spoke in favor of the dairy cow on 
small farm, and thought that where the rainfall was good, summer and 
fodders should be grown for the cattle. ” 


QUORN (Average annual rainfall, 13.78in,). 

June 21st. — ^Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Assisting the Whm Pool.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. Patten), in a paper 
on this subject, said the formation of local eouunittees, as suggested in the papers 
some time ago, was one that the farmers in every district should consider 'very 
seriously. The forming of such committees would enable the Government to dis- 
pense with the services of the inspectors, and it was their duty to do all in their 
power to assist the Government as much as possible in the handling of the grain 
of the State. — Mr. Noll, on behalf of the Branch, presented to Mr. Thompson the 
Chairman, and to Mr. G. Patten, the Hon. Secretary, a life membership certificate 
for 20 years of active work in connection with the work of the Bureau. 

TABCOWIE (Average .annual rainfall, about 15Hn.). 

May 21st- — ^Present : 16 members and one visitor. 

The Value oe Sheep on the Pakm.— Mr. 0. A. Kotz, in a paper on this subject, 
said few farmers seemed to realize the value of sheep on the land, or they would 
endeavor to keep them in larger numbers on their holdings. He realized that just 
at the present time it was very difficult for anyone just commencing farming to 
take up sheep in any large numbers, but he thought they should purchase a few 
good Merino ewes a^ut August. His reason for giving that particular date was 
because the shearing season would soon take place, and the price received for the 
wool would go a long way towards the initial cost of the ewes. The general rule in 
that district was to put the rams with the ewes about November, so that they would 
lamb during March. Ho considered that a mistake, because during the months of 
March, April, and May there was very little green feed about for the young lambs, 
rt would be much better if the ewes were to lamb during August, because the worst 
of the winter weather would be over, and there would be an abundance of green 
feed about for the ewes and the lambs ; but care should be taken that the ewes did 
not lamb during shearing operations. He favored the Lincoln or Boniney Marsh 
ram mated with the Merino ewe, because that would produce a sheep with wool of 
a long staple and a large carcass. Mr. Symonds, in opening the discussion, said 
the ewes should commence to lamb in May, because one would then be able to sheai 
the lambs at shearing time. Mr. D. Smith was of the opinion that it did not pay 
to feed sheep during a dry season, because the return from them would not pay 
for the expense of purchasing the chaff and corn. Mr. Edwards favored the 
of May for the lambing period, because if it were any later the ewes would no 
be in good condition when the feed was dry. He also gave preference to the pw® 
bred Merino, because of the very fine quality of the wftol it produced. 

WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 18.26in.). 

May 22nd, — Present: 16 members. .pstiou 

Hakkowing Growing Crops. — ^Mr. Stephens, in reading a paper on this q 
considered the practice of harrowing growing crops a most progressive 
the crop had been above, the ground for about a month the harrows eo 
over the land across the drill marks. It was also advisable to harrow a 
rain, but the land should be allowed to dry off a little, so that jjad 

horses. He had^ found a difference of from SbusK' to ibush. on the Qjjjy 

been worked with the harrows compared with- that not so treated, plants® 

a light rain fall the land should not be touched, or a ® 

would be, destroyed. In the discussion that followed be vsel 

enough, and W. Sfehuppam expressed opinions that the 
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freely on crops of wheat, the plants of which had rooted lirmiv o . 

ever, be exerciB^d to harrow after a fair only. OtW ‘‘“W- 

tle pmeiple of harrowing crops to assist in the growth '"t** 

strongly contended that where the plant appeared to cLe 
it shoulti not be witerfered with. ® through the ground well, 

AMYTON, May 21st.— The evening was devoted tn 
ecedings of the recent Conference of Upper Northern Rran , pro^ 

Bnrean, held at Orroroo. “i Agricultoal 

CRAUOCK, May 25th.— The meeting discussed at leinrth fiio 
Stability of Strychnine in Poisoned Babbits.'^ ^ question of ‘'The 

MOUNT B^MABKABLi], May 15th The v .t > 

(Mr. P. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.B.C V S Tdelivered T Veterinary Lecturer 
itsEffect on Sheep.” - an address on “Stiokwort and 

MOUNT BEMABKABLE, June Sth.—The Poultry Ernpr-f n/r r. -n r 

" lecture, illustrated 4h?antcrK In '“S 

QUOBNj May 24th. — The Chairman (Mr Noll') read two avti- f -p 
S. Conferee:?!* Orrorl ^ 

TABOO WIE, June ISth,' — The Hon. Secretary ^Mr w ci tst’ ■. 

•' — ■ "• -i?2 St';; 


VIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT,) 

BEIiAlIE NOBTH (Average annual rainfall, 16in, to llin.). 

May 25th. — Present: six members. 

IHB Care op Harness on the Farm.— The meeting took the form of a discussion 
cn tins question, Mr. Warner opened the discussion, and said that on many farms 
e ^rness was very often neglected and left out in the weather. Collars were fre- 
quently left on the ground or hung on a small piece of iron, and thus soon put out of 
VT»ft ^ should be hung on a rail, where there would be no danger of their being 
M nv 1 ^ ground, and given a dressing of neatsfoot oil twice a year. 

, said the farmer should devote half a day before harvesting and seeding 

w the cleaning of all harness on the farm. Mr. O’Leary also spoke, and supported 
ine remarks of the previous speakers. 


BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.46ia.). 

May 25th, — Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

V^UESTiON Box,“-The question of making provision for the dipping of sheep was 
fin f A. L. McEwin. He stated that lie had made inquiries into the 

P^^^hig in a plant for the dipping of sheep and found that it would cost 
1 t hink it would pay a farmer to erect a dip for private 

an! " a He thought several farmers should co-operate 

‘I ^ failing that, .one farmer could construct a plant and receive 

emda neighbors that they would use it. He estimated that sheep 

sidn j an approximate cost of 10s. per hundred. He did uot con- 

aceoni; V> travel the sheep more than four miles after being dipped, on 

in thof that reason it would be necessary to have several dips 

ann.^: W. Zwerk siiggested that the' district council should be 

Eubp tin I® if they would undertake the erection of the dips, Mr. W. 0. 
McTTn • ^ of file dipping being done on a co-operative basis, Mr. J. S. 

that if the dips ^r^ erected by the Government, it would be neces- 
of the work, and that would make the dipping niore 
fbought they could, not do better than co-operate and erect a 
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BOOLEEOO OENTKB (Average 
• May 4th,— Present: , 13 members laiid two 
'Waste Mateiial opr the Parm.— The Hoh. S^etary' Ashby) in 

paper on this subject, said one of the things that were- noticed 'by any visitor to * 
farm was the implements that had been put a^de’ to mahe rooin ?Eor new and m ^ 
up-to-date machinery. Some of ihe machines wbre. obsolete, and others worn qT 
but most of the parts of the old machines .could be brought once more into serv’ ^ 
Bolts were an every day requirement on the farm^ and numbers of these couldT 
gathered from old machines. ■ If the farmer had' a blhchsmith shop on the far ^ 
S-hooks, swings, and eyebolts could be made from the of the discardM 

‘ implements. Am old siripper could bo made to serve quite a number of purnose.^ 
The drum could be used either for a trough -or small, chaff, bin. The wheels and 
frame could, with very little trouble, be converted into a very serviceable cart for 
conveying seed, super., and fencing materials to all parte of the farm. The 
beaters could also be used as a platform for the slaughtering of the sheep,' and if 
the sheep was placed on them the blood would flow more freely, and 4e skin 
and caress woifld be kept clean. Old ploughs should be taken to pieces and the 
ironwork stdrOd away for use on some. future occasion. 


BUNDALEER 8PEINOS. 

May 22rid. — ^Present: 12 members and three visitors. 
Bacon-cuking. — ^M r. M. .O^Dea, in a‘ paper on this question, considered the 
selection of. the pig one of .the most important pomts in. the making of good bacon. 
He preferred to use an animal weighing between 901bs. and ISOlbs. because 
a pig of that size could be raised in about six months, and was very much easier 
to handle than a larger beast. If the head was cut off close to the ears it could be 
used for bacon, and by so doing most of the blood would be drained from the 
body. When the flesh had set, it could be cut and boned, and the shoulder and 
middle left in one piece. It should then be sprinkled with salt and left for 12 
hours to allow the blood to drain, because if the meat was put in the pickle without 
doing so the bacon would have a mouldy appearance. For a pig weighing 1251bs., 
the following ingredients for making the pickle v^ould b® required: — 31b8. of brown 
sugar, 91bs. of salt, and 4ozs. of saltpetre. The sides of the pig should then be 
placed in the pickling trough with flesh side up, and the mixture spread over the 
meat. It should be left in the trough and' turned every mother day* by putting the 
top side to the bottom and S,pplying more of the mixture. If a spicy flavor was 
required, about ^oz. of spice shoifld be placed in a small muslin bag and put in the 
brine. After 15 days ihe bacon could be taken out of the pickle and soaked in 
water for about 12 hours to -facilitate rolling. By nsing four straps to draw tho 
bacon into shape, the string coiild be more easily put on, and every round tied in the 
form of a half hitch. The baeonlshould then be put into the smoker and left until 
it showed light amber color. Care should be. taken not to allow the bacon to become 
too hot^ or the flavor would be J^oilt. He favored the box smoker, with a pipe or 
small trench leading from the fire-bos^ which should be 12ft. from the smoke-house, 
When the bacon was taken out of the smoker it should be hung up in a dry place 
for three or four days, after which it would he ready for use. The quantity o 
bacon that a pig would make was about two-thirds of its dressed weight. ? 

to a question, Mr. O^Bea stated that 25 per cent, of cold water should be mix 
with lie hot water for scalding purposes. Clean wheat was not to be 
for young pigs, because if they were fed on i1^ per lb. would be reqmred o 
bacon, and there would be no margin of profit. ' To make good I 

be a fair proportion of lean with Sie fat. If the bacon was allowed, to 

own brine it would not be necessary to rub in the salt, &e. Chips from 
heap could be used for smoking bacon. 


GLADSTONE (Average annual 
May 26th.— Present 15 memb€^;afl)5 one voflitor. _ 

Pickling and Sowing Whiiat,— M r., J* H. Sargent,- m ^^PtHoda that the 

all wheat should be pickled before eorfing. to that plan 

farmer could adopt when picklmg^s^,^hea|' ® 
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of piciUng tlie wheat^ 913 ; raaer;a cement or board floor. M smut was yisibk in 
the seed, a haif.a: pound of blueatone should be dissolved in about flgalls of water 
■That qaaat^would ji^etabouh fete bags of wheat. Late wheats, such as Y^: 
dffla King and Mallls, shppldT)e ^: first. He considered Federation one^f 
the best wheats lor that, but it should not be sown too thickly Marshall’s 

as aiulc, did notge^nate tob weU, and th^^ the seed should be used at the 
rate of about libush. to the aere^ ; Eng’s Early was a very good wheat to sow for 
hay, but it should not be ^wn, un^ about the end of June, Gluyas was another 
early wheat, and one that gave good results, but it was inclined to go down if the 
weather was at all rough. Leather was a new variety in that district and 
be had given it a trial for two years, but he could not recommend it, because the 
heads were inclined to break off at the first joint. Golden Drop was another good 
wheat, but, like Gluyas, it. was inclined to go down rather easily. In regard to the 
depth of sowing, he thought that when the land was dry the seed should be sown ' 
as shallow as possible, but after rain had fallen the depth of sowing could be in- 
creased without any danger.— Messrs,. Hollett and Lines tendered a report on the 
Conference held at Wirrabara. ^ 


LAITBA. 

April 26th. 

Beautifying the Homestead. — There were few farms in the district on which 
there were no snitable places for growing timber, said Mr. W. G. Cockshell in a 
paper dealing with beantifying the homestead, Coniers of paddocks, which should 
always be fenced, could be planted, and also a strip about two chains wide on the 
approach to the homestead, - On the north and west sides the house and buildings 
should be protected by a break of timber. The sugar gum was the most generaUy 
suitable, but on flat, swampy land red gums could he planted. The trouble of 
fencing the timber would be amply repaid. He then dealt with the advantages of 
trees on the farm, and suggested that on areas on which the gums would not grow 
pepper trees should be plated. An interesting discussion followed. 


. LAURA 

May Slst — ^Present: 16 members and two visitors. 

Earm Buildings.— Mr. F. W. Shephard, in a paper on this question, said:: — ^“In 
visiting various homesteads throughout the district one cannot help noticing the 
differences which exist in the construction of farm buildings. It is pleasing to 
observe that present-day farmers are erecting more up-to-date farmhouses and out- 
buildings than was the case formerly. It is quite a treat to visit some farms aud 
see the modern buildings that have been erected, with every convenince, which goes 
to show that the farmer is keeping abreast of the times. As a rule, farmere do 
not give ‘enough coimideration to the selection of the site an^ the laying-out of we 
homestead. Where possible, an elevated position should be chosen, so ^ W® 
homestead can be well drained,, as this adds to the appearance. A factor that orten 
determines the site of the homestead is the water supply, and a good site on mo 
than one occasion has had to be afendoned because of the lack J 

in close proximity to the proposed site. In building the house, an effort shomd ^ 
nmde to provide as many conveniences as possible. Special attention 
devoted to the construction of the. kitchen. In a district like 
matter to beautify the hoAestead. Fruit trees, vines, all kinds o v g ^ 
as flowers, do weU, and are a valuable asset to the farm, and ^ ^ 

making the home attractive and beautiful. When ^ unsightly 

to keep them square with each other, mrallel with 

than buildings facing all angles. It is an easy matter to mn ^ ^^^d 

one another, and thus add to the appearance of r gome distance 

yards improve the look, of a farm Considerably. Tte .^.ntaSeVand 
from the house, but iiot.,at an inconvenient distance, p house.” 

outbuildings should be constructed of stone, and gfor straw to iron 

Although there was a danger of fine with a straw roof, he in the winter, 

roofing for stables. They would be cooler in the suimer an^ m 

and also much cheaper. . The chaff .- shed should j>e ^ ^ the manger 

so that those attenduig to the horses, could walk along a p S 
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feeding the h6rs^v^ ■ On farms he^had noticed* the ^ 

: than meant, a lot of jaxtr^ work and lost 

, ‘-time. /If posi^ble^^ stable, and ?>-: trough provided an 

in his opin,ioh, . hprs®3'- ^ould :dd J^''ich better if tbey^: could : get % .dri^ 
needed, it ,; raT:kJ horses , epul after top well; t^ej^, should be dyZ 

* good, clean;’ '^rm quarters, ahd every attentiop. 'TOere,.posBiiblej^< ti^ stables should 
be -erected, facing the east or north/, They .shjpuld be built on, three sides with stong 
walls where possible. /Qn the nmjorily; of far^s there was plenty of/stone suitable 
\ for’ bmlding, and, sheds copld often ,M^b dt a very sm^l/oost-where good soil 
was ■ Obt^abloi ; Sheds could , built ’.with it, b^^ outside 

be 12 months Wore being flu^e^ ^ to.allow. the.ypug. to wash out If 

this wns ddnej the sheds will last a i^etiihe. A/good barn an- 
. attached/:was a necessary building oh 'a; homestead-— in fact/ inipor- 
" Those,^ po^ibie, . sboiddi.be constructed of , atone, mih an; iron roof. A 

gable roof^ would be the b^ t f or the;barn. .If, whep^]t^mldihjg..the jba^ 
were caiuded ,out abpht I4ftr ..on ea^' side, ,two good implement ;Shi^, e^ with 
a s^Hon roof, hOuld/be: provided at a small cost,; . That wohld^^p^ of 

Centre uprighte, and 'ehable macHnes that w^e only t^en put oipe’^ 
stacked closely together. The f ront of the implement shed .should be wire-net^^ so 
as to prevent stock and poultry froin gaining accOTa, .,. The, %or barn should 

be of wobd, and raised about Sft ’fro^ the. grOimd, so as^^ to triiek wheat 

‘ from the wagon to barn, thus obvmtmg.-a loh, of -heavy' 1^ good plan 

wps, to cement the wall round the top of the door a .heigjaf 6| -a^ foot, so as 

to 'keep it mouseprpof . . SHdi^ dpoxB should be affixed to all. buildings, as they were 
jnore: convenient th^ doors swung on hinges. , A separate balding of stone should 
. be erected, for milking cows, and a nice, warm shed pro^d^j would do 
better and prove inore profitable. The’pigsties, sho^d be .built, some .distance froin 
the house, and good clean quarters should be^pteyidedvfor/pigs to sleep in. / If 
eonvenieut/ give a yard to run in, as they would, do; better rthan^^ ri a 

stye all the time. The.poultry should be endo^sed in a ynrd fenw^ with 6ft. 
netting, and not allowed to roam all over the homest^. ;; ;The f owlhouse should be 
constructed of iron, and only the most profitable kinds of poultry should be kept 
on the farm. Every weU-appointed farm should have a blacksmilh ^s shop. Much 
tune and expense would be saved if there was a smithy on eveiy farm, as in it many 
odd jolte could, be done, and with care and practice horses could be shod. The 
house, sheds, and gates should, be kept well painted. That not only improved the 
appearance of Ihe homestead; but added considerably to the durability of the tim- 
ber, and would be money well spent. All the bidl^^ should have proper guttera 
to carry ■av?ay the water, and one should not wait nnial they overflowed before clean- 
ing them out. Fanners would make farm life more attractive if they devoted more 

-attention to carrying out improvements, systematic working, ob.tainmg ^d imple- 
ments, and keeping tools in good order. ^'Always purchase gopd implements and 
tools, as a good implement more than makes up the: diff^enee in 
more satisfactory work. Have a place for everythmgj.^d when fimsh^^ 
implement or a tool put it back in its place. -Farnung is ppe. of 
occupations, and those engaged in it should endeavor- te make it ns eujoyapieas^^^^ 

other; and this may be accomplished by obtaining athprpughlmowlWo^ ^ 
nation and having; a fair amount of recreation,'^ he !tencluded.:;.^ M^^ 
suggesWd the advisability of placing good stout poste a^ t^f cp^Crs oi tee • 

Mr. W. Stevens did not agree with .the. suggestion vtiiat^a wa^ trough s 

the stable yard. Mr. H. H. Lines suggested that .p .eorn^^'osts about tee 
stead should be painted white. S^ wais opposed to 
Mr. J* J. Aughey said horses would do: 

Tegular periods, and not aDowed to. dtink when theyvf|If_ jnake 

-said that tiie work necessary to.keep: straw roofs dp:^ble yw Pledge said 

the roof more expensive than an iron roof iu noriiial'^es.: 
an iron roof, properly coirntructe^ /provision ^ ^ 

.draught, woii]d> M eool ^ a rtraw root, and to-f 

LBI6HT0Hr (ATerate.aSumi 

' ' public 


OOK)PBBAa?iVE'SHKA^ ^ 

this qui^bn, at ' tiie 'c^lfebn /of 
6hotild:b0 palled tOj ^lflWriie pri^jo^ ‘ 
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PORT EIRIE (fe«r^e annual rainfall, 13.21in.), 
nine m^fes. 

Mr. A. W. Noll ad&essed the ineetijig on matters dealing with seeding operations, 
and the Hoa; Secretery; (^x. A. M. Lawrie) gave a report of the.Mid-Northem 

Confexence, recently: held at WirralJara. 


' " REDHILIj^ X Average annual rainfall, 16.79in.) , 

Mr. W. L. Pongilly gave a report of the recent Conference held at Wirrabara. 
At a later meeting, held on May ,2dth, Mr. A. N. Harris, in a short paper on “Small 
Things that Gount,’^ said olive and almond trees should be planted around the 
homestead, because not only did they form a breakwind, but the fruit of both trees 
could be sold at good prices. The implements of the farm should not be left out 
in the weather, as was'^too, 3fteh noticed on mail y farms,’ but kept under cover and 
given a coat of paint oeeasionaUy;,‘t 9 preserve the .woodwork and prevent the iron, 
from rusting. The use of a^fdpe-niaking machine Was a point .that should not be 
overlooked, because mosh of the hay bands could be converted into- good serviceable 
ropes. All the harness connected with the work, of the farm should be thoroughly 
oiled with neatsfoot oil, to prevent it from ei’acking, , A stack of straw should be 
built as reserve fodder for the stock in tiines oOrought. He strongly criticised 
the careless way in which old piebes of wire werpeft about the paddocks.^ Serious 
inlury to horses and other stock eoiild easily result from that practice, and if during 
haymaking the pieces of wire Vere picked up by the binder, a serious accident might 
■occur."- - ■ ; - : ' ' 


■WHyTE'YARCOWlE (Average annual rainfall, 13.91in;). 

' May 2dth.— Present: seven members. 

. POINTS -TOB PEOlwOEas.iMr. S. W. Eobinson, in a p£j>er on tHs said 

fallowing should conmenee^ about the M^of Julj. “i^ed 

suffleient rain: had fallen, the laid should be harrowed, m f„unw should 

during the spring. After- harrestiug operations were finished, the fallow sho^d 
be cliired o/an/rubbish, Buch as bules and atones,^and So 

the begmnmg of May; but the time of starting seeding .P., y_ ^ould 

farmer should use his. own jui^ment. 250 acres P acres 'drilled in care- 

in all probability, yield just ha much, if not more, than 

lessly, and the 50 acres could be used to advantage S ^ chould see that. 
During the time between seeding and harvesting of t ® 'working 

the machinery and implemeute necessary for cofrect stage at 

order. TherV were many different opinions as to which was^th^e ^ 

which to cut the crop for hay, should he commenced the 

good color and ascertain amount of graim bm g , . ^ ^ on the ground 

day after the. crop wan eut. That side of the s^af that haa r^t 
should be placed on the outside of the stook. .. tack^ and the best of 

crops that had. been cut first should be first taken to the staca, 

the sheaves kep.t for the roofi 

•TOYT'E-YAROOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.91m.)- 

• N ' ■ ’ jun'e paper on this question, 

Gaeden on the :Paem.— M r...E. H. vecetabl^ could be gmwn with 

pointed out that practi(AHy all stone fruits and ft difiieulty, but if the 

success in that distr^, KThe scafeity^^ year, good results would he 

garden was sq situated that it eonld be .flooded pKneriences were related. One 

obtained. . In . the. discussion ihat .&^ garden, did not apparently 

member stated that yroU , water, iwhen ^ noticed that it did not 

. affect the frint, 

.give- such gqod,j::4:^K 'r^ ’ ' “ 
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BBLALEK “NORTH, Jtfareli 23rd.— Mr. Warner extract frorj. the report 
of the Advisory Board deajing with the FetiUzers A<^t, and the meeting also dis- 
cussed the question of dishes of the grape vine. At a further meeting, held on 
April 27th, the question of grape diseases was further discussed. 

PORT BROUGHTON, May 3rd.— The meeting took the form of a review of the 
work of the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, 

YACKA, June i9th;— The meeting discussed the question of .‘^Weevil inYTheat 
and a committee of seven members was appointed to make a weekly inspection of 
the local wheat stack. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.30in,), 


^ April 26th.— Present ; 18 members and six visitors. 

Bee-pabming.— Mr. T. Bolton, a visitor from Victoria, and past president of the 
Apiarists^ Association of that Slate, delivered an address on the question of “Bees 
and Bee-farming and their Rel^^on to Trees and Land.'' In the Pacific fruit 
settlements of America, he said, b«es were welcomed, it being recognised that their 
absence in the spring resulted in defective and uncertain setting of the fruit. Bees 
would help largely in the settlement of poor land, of which they had so much in 
Anstralia. His remarks particularly applied to what they called in Victoria third 
and fourth class land, that would only carry one sheep on four, to eight acres. This 
was originally grant^ to settlers in cultivation blocks of 1,000 acres. These men 
did some clearing and tried to grow wheat and wool, but they were up against an 
impossble proposition; the land was totally unsuitable, and eventually most of the 
unfortunate settlers were frozen out, the land reverting into large blocks in the 
hands of the few stronger men who survived. Trees were absolutely necessary for 
equalisation of rainfall and water conservation in the soil. But were all land first- 
class and arable such a condition would inevitably follow,' for the forest would 
gradually give way to the plough, so that low class scrub country played a great 
part in marutaining the harmonious balance of nature. Whoever, cut down timber 
on land unfit for other purposes committed a crime against, humanity. , But even 
the poorest scrub land, unless some better use could be found for it, would eventually 
be swept of its timber to make way for a few sheep. That was where bee culture 
filled the bilL He described the work of the Victorian pioneers in the industiy, 
and the special legislation for its promotion. A bee farmer could take up a bee sw 
of one to six acres for 2 s. 6d., and rent the treetops of a 1,000 acre block for ® 
per acre, the land being probably rented by a sheep farmer, who had no righ 
over the timber. A total of three such blocks might be held by the one bee 
but no more, and no one bee block must be, held within less than twQ 
next, tiius safeguarding food for tiie colonies. Some advantages peermar to ® 
dustiy were referred to. If through absence of freight for instance, they com 
sell the honey it could be stored indefinitely with safely, even impro^g wi & ■ 


Then there was the cost of transport of a ton of honey wortii, say, 

. a I . 1 -k-r I .1. J.: . .. i-n rtlor/l 


■£40, with that of 


a ton of hay or wheat. Not enough attention was paid^ than 

been judging at Melbourne shows for years, and had never seen better _ j 

an e^diibit from Stanley Flat. But to prevent overstocking toe oe & ^ 

tion. In Stanley Flat, for instance, 50 families miglit might 

some, or all of them could not spare the necessary Yime fhe work on 

arrange with one man, preferably a returned soldier,: to _nnaev^ and addmg 
the system, thus ensuring him a pleasant and ^ ‘-flS ^lanced at, 

to tfieir own wealth. Other phases of the industry were had no 

including smoking and the best apparatus for the ptirpo^. . _ _ KaugaT(>° 

native bees. The original Italian ^es in ^iotoria werArgbt^ea^ 

Island, which had been specially reserved for them ly far ^perior to 

ment, which had first, imported that breed to , 
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Hacfc bees, being more vigorous^ Efnd. better workers. From one Italian hive he 
taken six*kero8ia6 tins of honey, and had known an increase of 121bs. of honey 
? take place in li hours. The life history of the bee -and its habits were next 
ed to. Everything depended on the queen. Some bees died after six weeks' 
k^ whilst others lived tmce as long, working aU the time^ thus adding enormously 
r^the store of the hive. Queens should be reared only from the best and strongest 
r and thus continual selection would lead to continually better results. It 
1 1^16 days for a queen to hatch from the egg, but five days longer for the worker, 

1 ^ son of the differ ent food. About a week after hatching the. queen bee took 

I ^meht from the hive into the’ wo¥ld for mating purposes. It was generally 
tTijrht she fiew far and high so as to meet with a drone from a strange hive, 
nreventing inbreeding- The aerial union effected, with the resultant death 
the male the queen returned to the hive and started laying within foui- days, 
nLtimiin? to do so for possibly two years or even longer, the one fertUisation being 
After the season for rearing queens was over, all drones were expeUed, 
^rtillPd from the hives, and should they retururtheir sisters repeated the process 
nftil they finally accepted their lot, desisted from the attempt and died Bees 
Ihen sick would also leave the hive and die. The hive and method of extraction 
weL described. By returning the empty comb to the hive a great savmg of time was 
pfeeted leading to a greater storage of honey. Foul brood was exptaed, and 
wit was spread throV ^^obber bees attacking an affected and weakened bve; 
We the net^sity for the bees to be strong and healthy. Loss of ^^s in swarm- 
nVi hp ^fooned by cutting the wings of the queen, who fell to the ground, 
mg could be stopped act be on watch, as in the case ot 

and the ^Id 10 days 

to honey was about 1 to T . _ , . island to the mainland for honey, 

where they crossed 10 miles Some years pollen was 

Pollen mixed with honey fomed bee-bmd tor “ Biibstitnte had yet 

«arce, with reeultant bad f” f ® no method to provent 

been found. In reply to ^ -e-melted. He did not believe there 

honey from, candying, but it could alw y Ttjillan bees were less subject to 

was such a thing as eucalyptus flavor m honey. Italian bees were 

foul brood than the black. 

lone pine. . 

May 21 st.— Present: 16 ® vS Mr’ H. E. Schwartz 

Planting Trees.— In a short paper ; m cOieiter for the stock. The 

said trees should be plated on' every f^m p gnuate and 2ft. deep. It 

trees should be planted 18ft. ap^ nf the hole it would give the roots a 

a small elevation was made m the middle o around the young trees 

tendency to immediately strike ' -^iHvpn into the ground, to which the 

should be packed in fairly firmly, and stakes important 

tree should be tied to prevent it swaymg abou would 

to erect a substential fence around the young 
p+ them'. 


LTNDOCH (Average annual ramWlj^23. 

May 23 rd.-Present: 13 „£ yarioufl items of 

qrasTiON Box.— The meeting was ages of two and three 

derest. Several members m^toined tlmt favored the use of the 

as the best time at which to tail of the recent ^ . ? 

le cleanest, safest, and best method. The measure members augg 

leep was also discussed at length, add as a F , . ^ 
sequent change of pasture, and feeding on cd 

.The Hon. .Secretary (Mr- 13 monthB took place. 


Annual Meeting, 

nniml ■ i^pnnvf ' +i 
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NANTAWABKA (Average annual rainfall,- 15.90ui.^. 

May 23rd.— Present: eight members and six visitors; 

Erection of Sheep Dip,— In opening a discussion on this question, Mr. g. gjgg- 
said that as sheep dipping was to be made compulsory he thought liat some 
paration should be made for the fanners of that district. Mr. IJppill said tlie 
nearest dip meant two days^ work. He favored the erection of a private dip be- 

cause one would know the strength of the dip, and it would be better managed 

Messrs, Herbert and Sutton also expressed the same opinions as the second speaker* 
Mr. Young said the main point was to see that the dip was effective. He under- 
stood the swimming of the sheep through the dip to be most essential, because that 
caused the wool to open, and allow the dip to thoroughly penetrate the fleece. He 
did not favor the practice of simply immersing the ^eep in a hole filled with the 
liquid. Mr. J. Nieholls thought the time inopportune for the erection of a dip be* 

cause of the high price of materials and the shortage of labor. 


NANTAWAERA (Average annual rainf£^ll, IS.QOin,). 

June 30th. — Present: eight members. 

Management of Farm Horses. — Every farmer who kept 16 or more draught 
horses, said Mr. P. Hottle, in a paper on “The Management of Farm Horses^ 
should keep a stallion on the farm. As an illnstration, he would take a farmer 
with 20 horses; at least 12 of them should be mares, and if they were mated to the 
stallion one could reasonably expect 75 per cent, of them to get in foal The mares 
could be worked during seeding, and nearly all through fallowing time, because 
some of them would not foal until late in the season. With that system the farmer 
would have the younger horses coming on, and if he was short of horses, they could 
be broken in when they became three years of age. He was of the opinion that 
when the fallow was teing worked back was the best time at which to break in 
the young horses. He did not think it advisable to selPthe foals when they had 
been weaned, for if they were kept until about three years old they would not eat 
a very large quantity of feed, and they would bring a good price in the sale yards; 
and even then he would not dispose of the fillies unless they proved themselves to 
be unrelinble workers. He preferred selling the older horses when -they became 
about 9 or 10 years old, when they would stiU command a fair price, and though 
that plan might make the team a little more diflScult to handle, it would overcome 
considerable loss through the team eventually becoming too old for work, and prac- 
tically valueless as far as selling purposes were concerned. In selecting the stallioo, 
one need not choose an animal for show ring purpose; but careful Judgment should 
be exercised to see that the horse was sound and of such a build as would bo likely 
to leave good serviceable farm horses. He should, if possible, be purchased when 
young, and made to take his share in the work of the fai*in, excepting during the 
months of season. By so doing he would be kept in good, hard condition. The 
speaker expressed the opinion that if that plan were carried out, the stallion womd 
earn the reputation of l^ing a good horse. Members discussed the paper at lengm, 
and agreed with the writer on most points. Most of the members, however, though 
the young horses should be broken, in when two years of age. 


RIVERTON (LADIES) (Average annual rainfall, 20.48m.). 

May 28th.— Present: nine members. _ 

Vegetable Garden on the Farm. — Mrs. F. G. Hannalford, in a paper on ^ 
subject, said in laying out a vegetable garden one should caull 

piece of land and prepare a good seed bed. Early varieties uf cabbag 
fiowera should first be sown, and when the plants were a^ve the J 

be thinned “Out to about Sin. apart. When the seedlings wo^e my ^ 
planting they should be planted in rows 18in. apart. It was P , , g^wn 
that the soil around the pl^ts was kept fine and loose. Turnips sno 
in good, rich soil, and thinned out to about 9in. apart. _ May a^ Inclined to 
correct months in which to sow peas and bro^ beans, and if tn 
grow too rank, the tops should be pinched off. Beas - fW int sown in the 

3in. apart, and then a space of about 18in. left,- and then ano ^ 
same manner, because that helped the plants to heep upright^ 
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make the pieldng much easier. It was a good plan to sow carrots at the same time, 
as they would be ready to picli when the winter vegetables were finished and be- 
fore the summer ones were ready for use. Tomatoes should be planted out in Sep- 
tember in gooft rich soil, with each plant about 3ft. apart. If one wished for 
good early tomatoes it was necessary to prune them about the first week in January. 
French beans were a very profitable vegetable to grow, but they should be planted 
in a shady part of the garden and be protected from the hot north winds. The 
writer favored the dwarf variety, because they shaded the ground, and were not so 
likely to be damaged by the wind. In order that a supply of the beans should be 
maintained, it was a good plai^ to plant a fresh quantity of seed every three weeks 
from September to the end of November. Lettuces should be planted in very rich 
soil, and if one wished to obtain the best results the plants should be ready for 
use about six weeks after planting out.- 


EIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.), 

June Ist, — ^Present: 14 members. 

Ensilage. — A paper on this question was contributed by Mr. Hugh Davis, in 
which he dealt with the history of ensilage, the method of manufacture, and the 
advantages that were derived from liaving a silo on the farm. 


EOSEDALE. 

May 23rd. — Present: 24 members and two visitors. 

Fallowing. — ^Mr. H. P. Mugge, in a short paper on this question, said land in 
that district was very difficult to deal with, on account of the varying nature of the 
soil. The black soils could be worked with more advantage by early ploughing 
and plenty of cultivation. He did not favor consistent deep ploughing, bwause 
fallowing to a depth of 3iu. or din. gave just as good results as land worked oin. or 
Tin. deep. One could certainly plough slightly deeper than the first-mentioned 
figures if the conditions were favorable, and as most of the farms ^ f 

consisted of hillsides or red soil that was inclined to set down hard, he did not 
advocate working the soil down to a fine tilth. The hillsides, if left rough ploughe^ , 
would hold the moisture better, and prevent the water from washing deep ru lu 
the laud. Should harrowing be necessary after seeding, it was a goo p 
harrow in the same direction os the water had run, and thus cause on I ^ * 
stream of water to flow down the harrow marks; if the land weie 
other direction, fhe water would follow the marks of tho harrows or ^ 
distance and then break through in one large volume that would ma e a p 
ill the land. - 

SADDLEWOETH (Average annual rainfall, 19.69in.). 

March 23 rd.— Present: eight membem 

The Objects op the Agricultural Bureau.— Mr. B. ^ J meeVnga were 
ma this qneBtion, said one of the main_ 7opto the best 

held was to find out, by means of discussion and ^,5 nut that it was the 

methods of working their farms. The probfems with which they 

duty of the members of the Bureau to thrash out those p 

were faced for the benefit of the coming generations. << Stocking the 

At a later meeting, held on April 20th, a paper ai^peared from time 

Farm- was contributed by Mr. A. Jamieson. The, 

to time in the daily press, he said, pointed out to , carried that amount of 

the world was gradually being depleted. on bis holdings. In 

stock that he was able to feed from the growth of n fodder for 

that point the farmer had an advantage, as be was ao ^ off the farm in 

the stock. In Ms opinion farmers carted too much 0 certainly 

the wagon instead of turning it into beef, mutton, ana p ‘ 
faced^ with the question of the shortage of labor, . . gg glad to know 
families at home much could be done to increase stoc - direction. There was prae- 
tlJat at last many farmers were making steps of sheep, but there 

tically an unlimited field ahead of the farmer for 
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were ql^tacles with which they- were faced. The power of the inad on the laud 
came from the sale of his wheat, ^aiid the profits from that product 'just now were 
comparatively small. At this time of the year the. farmer who h^^ a number of 
ewes often wondered how he was going to find sufficient fqed for ^i's sheep. By 
hand feeding the sheep that difficulty could be overcome. One pound of chaff and 
a small quantity of bran fed to each ewe daily would keep them in good condition 
Last year he had hand fed 100 ewes during lambing, And. considered that he had 
saved 10 per cent, more lambs thairif they had been running in the paddocks. A 
simple fe^er could be made by sinldng two posts, about Oin.. in diameter, a chain 
apart. A: wire should then be placed around one post and bags slipped on. Tho 
wire should be strained so that the ends of the bags were about 1ft. off the ground 
and the ends of the bags sown together, and a few short stakes should also be 
driven into the ground. The sheep would not be able to get into that description 
of feeder and spoil the feed. The hand feeding should be adopted gradually^and 
if one placed a small quantity of bran on the j^pund near the feeder the sheep 
would very soon take to using the feeder. He believed more cattle could be carried 
on the farms by 'a system of hand feeding.- They were too anxious to sell the 
calves when they were, marketable. If cows that were pot suitable for dairying 
purposes were allowed.to suckle their calves longer, the calf would bring a good price 
when about 12 months old. The speaker also dealt with the profits that could be 
obtained from the judicious feeding of pigs and poultry. The question of ”rarm 
Accounts and Bookkeeping^' was dealt with by Mr. F. Snell. In opening hw re- 
marks the writer of the paper said he had two objects in view when commencing 
bookkeeping on the farm. One was to know whether certain work on the fann 
was paying, and to find out which part of the farm operations was paying best; 
secondly, to keep the accounts in such a way that one could easily make up the 
income tax returns. He referred members to an article on bookkeeping on page 
431 of the December. 1917, Journal, written by Mr, D. Aikins, of McNamara Bore, 
The paper contained a number of illustrations as to the method of procedure 
for keeping books of farm accounts. 


SADDLEWOBTH (Average annual, rainfall, 19i 69m.). 

May 25th. — ^Present: nine members' and two visitors. 

Daiet-faeming. — ^Mr. W. Seales, in a paper on the question of '^Successful Dairy- 
farming," said one of the most important points in the foundation of a dairy 
herd was the selection of the cattle. Good cows could be found amongst almost 
any breed of cattle, but for butter production alone he favored the Jersey cow. If 
a large milk supply was the object the Jersey could be crossed with a Holstein oi* 
some other large-framed type of cow. One of the drawbacks of the Jersey cow < 
was that when her milking days were over, she would not bring a good price from 
the butcher. In judging a good cow the following points should be obsmea. 
Phill eyes, narrow neck, good width across the hips, udder well forwwd witn go 
teats, large milk veins, and a good Scutcheon. The cow’s age ^ 

by the appearance of the horn. Two years should be allowed for the tip, v 
year added for every ring oh the horfi that could bfe noticed. A. nioie ^ 
method was by the appearance of the teeth. visible, 

white, and when two years of age the first two broad permanentitee A 
Two more teeth came through every following nine montiia until about m s ^ 
year. After that the age was determined by the we^g of Jhe teet . 
endeavor to select the best animals, because a good cow wo^d^cos ^ .g„j.ed and 
than a bad one. The sendees of a aoroughJr reMbl^SuU^stould 


mated with the best cows in the herd. The heifer kh^ld not 


years of age. The calf should be ^en ^7om ite'mnth^^^^ mother for 

udder was congested it was^advisable to allow the to run — 

a few days, as that would help to r^^e the swel^g. 

with warm water and soap* and then rubbed yrith eaiipi^h^^ Ane-er between 

be afforded. The calf ^ould be induced ^ milkiags ''f 

lips and pushing the head down iutA'the bnck^wntaiij^ milk, to 

cow. After the first week it coidd he wwed Inke-warm aau 

a Uttle boDed liMeed oil had been white seour. 

all the buckete kent ^^.'ntoerwijf»;vjh^^ 


of the 
to wlacH 
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If that oil, aud later^on a small quantity gf 

ji^ewater • iiuxe^, .all probability cure them. JSach cow 

should be aUot^'^ milking operations were duiah^. When 
feeding with ch^p^pr^^^:^^ the animals did not waste 

so much feed sound chaff ed hay , and 

crushed oats- feed. Every cow should be treated as 
a inilk'making 5 n?aci^%;a^ ut her fullest capacity' by judicious 

feeding and’d^e^uenfedmnge;;^^^ A salt lick should ^so be provided If 

the cow was w 6 mto-qr; bx(^ted experienced in ^ 

^tting the uiiik i&oin^tier:*-^:; milked at xeg^^r tours. 

Cleanliuess -was important points in the successful production of 

dairy produM, should be quite dean, and each cow ’s 

udder wiped witt ^ done quickly by using the whole 

hand and treatin^Stb^ft^ first. Great care should ^ exercised 

when fitripp^Tig tn abe that endh -cow^^^ thoroughly finished, otherwise she would 
soon give less milt^ and ^piqbably d^:. off altogether. One should endeavor to make - 
the cows come in about AprU. v piic^: fox produ at that time of the year were 

usually vety; good,'; and tiie rca^^ weaned would have the benefit of good 

green feed. Whke a large niunb^^ were kept the m il k should be treated 

twice daily, but bn the where only three or four a n i ma ls were 

in milk, time could -be saved .by straining the eveniug's milk into other vesselB, 
and in the moriung any cream tha^^^ should be skimmed off and the milk 

warmed up before mixing with the "morning 's milk. The cream should be stirred 
up twice eaeh day in order rthat it: would rip evenly. During the warm weather 
a little salt: would: help - to preserve cream and prevent it from ripening too 
quickly. During the winter months*/ the temperature of the dairy should not be 
allowed to get tooUpw or bitter cream would be the result If that should occur 
every article shoitid be removed from the dairy and the budding coated with white- 
wash. Ail dairy utensils should be scalded with hot lime and water and exposed 
to the sunlight 'for three or four; days. During summer too high a temperature 
would have a ve^ bad effect bn the cream. Where an up-to-date dairy was not 
available, the Cream cans should be covered with perforated zme, alter sun- 
set placed outside on a table ih: the air and taken into the daipr again 
the morning. Four bf the chief points ^ to he kept m mmd m order to ohtem first 
quality butter were color, flavor, texture, ^d salting. The first was ^ ^ ' 

mined by the breed of cow and the class of feed she was 

the butter depended entirdy on the deanliness of fh® ouIv 

and the surroLdings of thb dairy. The correct texture of the »er wodd ordy 
be acquired after one had t-had considerable experience in ^ , +0 every 

article. Only the finest quaUty, b salt 'should be nrndueed through 

pound of butter.. He did hot fenk there was so 
a want of Imowledge as through a miato^ idea that it d P ^ 

of pioduee« by pooling the 


1 had a 'tendency'; to. encourage, larier cittco i/* on the 

customers’ butter and treating the who ma^ a fir ^ ^ 

same basis as those who were nbt so careful He a^ndance of ^een 

extent an industry, devoted 4o those districts where there . . raying Sidelines 

feed, but eveii ii that district he .considered it one of the beat paying 
to have on theTar^ = , /Mr P Ooleman), who contri- 

Daihying and ENSiiAgE.-T-The. Hon., Secreto^ i +i,l /idrving industry in that 
bated a paper on thW subject,: said outlook to start a butter 

district was very promising,' ^ ° farmed to keep good dairy 

factory in , Saddleworth; ; of the farm were provided 

cows. It wau gehCraUjr .recognised that ^ ^ the stubble paddocks, 

with gobd fdd§r,to^ows were^left:.,to ponservation of fodder in the 

with toe result' that with good succulent food 
form of ensflage iprbvijdedra^'me^ feedmg the , , „ scarce. Ensilage 

during those seasoiia^bintbb^ was preserved in bulk by con- 

was made from;' praCti^Uyia^^ the silo or pit the air would 

trolling fermehtatoon^^J^'^the, fodP^^ filled the mass should be. covered 

be excluded, Aid3b6:Sip0rbl!ifb^ toe top to keep the air 

wito (diaffed 8 <TO%‘ 4 ^d:a{'^ . 



oiifc EiisUdgo mavi 0 ind' pressed ^uld keep [tor wi , 

’■''c®»^d:i )0 ijsed for feed whenever de&ired; V"4^ any; erop ^go6d^:for^fe6diiig ^ 

its. na-to^^ grem: state woidd^ m silage;; -to nature 

'-su(di as mustard, pease, &C., should be-mixed with M nature 

like barley, rye, and -early wheat He had had considerable 'ej^enence in makino 
silage, and the 25ft.‘ tub silo at present on his farm was consti^cted df jarrahs^ 
and lined with plain galvanized iron. C^enin^ made on ^e ^de of the structure 
aliowi^ the silage to be taken out with very ‘ little difSculty; i M 
even spreading of the fodder ^ very important,* or the air would ^t in spoil 
somie pf ^the contents. The Director of Agrieulture* had. su^gesWd - th^ 
should be- built smaller at the bottom on inside so that as the green fodder 
settled it woMd tend to keep still closer to the sides. Crops' sui^ble for silaee 
could be grown and handled before haymaking commenced in September or October 
or if maize or sorghum were grown it could be attended tp; after harvesting was 
completed; The advantages of ensilage could be briefly outlihed aa follows ;— a 
crop that would dr^ one ton of hay would make five tons to six tons of ensilage 
The coat would not exceed iOs. per ton.'- It could be kept for nn indefinite period 
and there was no danger of loss through fire: The stock would keep in much bettS 
health and condition, and an increase woTild be obtained: in the inilk and butter 
returns; It was also a most effective method of- storing fodder for seasons of 
scarcity. Fed almost exclusively, 45Ibs. per day would be a fair ration for a cow. 


SADDLEWOKTH (Average annual rainfall, i9.69mi). 

June 22nd.— Present: seven members and one visitor. 

TH£ Shop on the FAEwu-r-Mr. B. Hannafprd, in a paper on this 

question, said a suitable site should first of aU be chosen for the erection of the 
smithy. It should not be butit too close to any haystack or buildings roofed with 
s^w. ■ The shop could be about 15ft x 10ft, and 9ft high. A building of those 
dimensions would meet all the requirements of the average farmer. As galvanized 
iron was very expensive, he thought the shop could be built of karri palings, which 
could be purchased for SOs. per hundred, and iron used only for the roof. Such a 
bniidii^ should not cost more than £10. A still fur^OT saving could he effected 
by erecting the shop against another building. The following tools would be neces- 
sary for the equipment of the shop : — A portable f Prge, with a geared hand blower, 
and a stone-b^t hearth, with an anvil, weighing not less than licwt; also a set 
of ^in. swages for same (for making harrow tines, &c,) ; ; about fi pairs of tongs, to 
handle ^iiL to fin. iron; drilling machine, large enou^ to take ;^in. round shank 
drills, and about half a dozen driUs of various sizes; a din. vice; engineer ’s hammer, 
about 1 fibs., also a sledge hammer, abodt Slbs: or 101b&; stock and dies, ^ 
fim, fin., fin., fin., and fin.; ' a set of shoeing tools, and a hack saw. AU t^t 
would be needed to start would be a fe^ pouncS of r^dy ' iapped nut^ mosUy iin., 
gin., iin., and gin., a couple of bags of coal, and a few bars of iron of different 
mzes. The best iron and coal would be found to gi^ve the b^t results, When 
buyii^ stocto and dies, one should, secure a well-known order that new 

dies could be purchased in ease any one of the di^M waa^broken. A plant such as 
described above would probably cost about £40 at the present 
farmer irtth a fair-sized farm would soon save the aiimimt spent m 
farmers paid as much aa £30 to £40 a year in blacksmiths ’taccounte, and he 
out that if they had a plant, and saved one-quarter of that by 
it would pay very well. It was not only the work done ihai Aho^ 
but^so the time one saved, espedaUy if four or fe i nd not 

Another advantage in haHng a shop was that repairo yirere don^^^ ^ 

patched up with wire, &c. Once a repair was made 
until it broke agaui, and that generaUy b^Ppfihed 

advantoge WM that one could use upjm^y SerOp piece^pf^^ffOH'dndstCpi ^ 

wiae;'would lay i^und the place foi* y^ts; 3 Thpre 
almost any fanner could do if ho -had -a forg^ 

vaiidjw other bolts, harrow .ttiies, |ipl», split mend ' 

p||lpbh», also plough- and cultivator ohafe^ViEmd' m able 

of.break^, was tio > 



' JQ¥^^0^\Si£^ICtJLTPBB <)F S-A ■, ggg : 

to do aaytiiiBg^.6lse,; sp‘ that^&e>f^ would iu)t be u^^lecting tlieoth 
of the farjtti to dpvfcte bM rairiiffin g^^-Mr. ^ Fraser T^d a^paperOtf» 

Green GropSf*^ contributed a paper on the question 

of uptQTigh^^^.:-., w :. 

: SALISBURY (Average anual rainfall, IS.STin.). 

May 7th.“^EreBent ;’ 16. memberH and three visitors. 

Question Box.-r-^e “meeting toot the form of a question evening. The question 
as to whether the fiOTOiig of stubble land with a catch crop of oats or barley for 
feeding off early in the season, then sapped, would be profitable, was discussed.' 
Some members were of tbe opinion - that it would not be profitable, otiiers thought 
if the land was only cropped once in three years it could be done successfully. The . 
time of sowing lucerne and the.- quantiiy to be used, also the cheapest method of 
watering were discussed. Members that the seed should he sown during Sep- 

tember or October, and, that 71bA of seed should be used, but for grazing purposes 
lOlbs. was considered better. For irrigation members thought that where the 
farmCT had an engine that could be used for pumping purposes that plan would be 
cheaper, but where no engine wa3 available Barossa water could be used. Other 
items of local interest were diseu^ed. 


TWO WEUjS- (Average anuual rainfall, 16.36in.). 

March 25th.-^Present: 10 members and 16 visitors.^ 

Harvest Rbpostb,— Mr. A. Pratt,: who had conducted tests with the idea of 
ascertaining the most suitable varieties of wheat for the district, reported on the 
results secured. Eleven plots, varying in size from acres to 10 acres, were soto 
with 90lbs. of seed, and Icwt. of super, per acre, Mween June 2nd 
The varieties sown, yields per acre, and bushel weight were as ^ 

ration, 16b«ah. (6^bs.) ; kroota, ISibusL (671to);, W 
(BMlbs.) ; Pratt’s Comeback, ISbusb. (681bs.) i Walker b Wonder, 

(Jueen Pan, 12bu8h. (651bs.) ; Leak’s Bustproof, lOb^h. (651bs.j >_ 

12bush. (651bs.); Pederation (Selection 1), ISbA (65 ta.)j 

tiqn 2), 12bnsh. (dSlbs.) ; Early J-ederation, 13buah. f _l„t of 

tliat all the plots had suffered to some extent from the ravages of mice. A p ot 

malting barley was also tried, and yielded .20bush. per acre. . . . 

At f meetog held on April ;29th Mr. J. B. Lawne ““^“^ors XtuTe 
“Dairying.” L considered that one of the mam reasons “ y pro' 

did not pay very much attento to ‘ ^ny^cases the cows^ were 

Vision for housing the cattle during milking horns. In J , . the 

milked just wherever they would stand. , No she^ ^f^o^navement were laid down, 
ground soon became nothing less than a quagmire if ^ ^ ^ erected with a, 
A shed to provide accommodation for at least six thought the cows’ 

manger in front for feeding, and with a bnck-pave • 

Bhould be fed when beibg:^. Not only ^ “'ey ^ve to ^ M 
fr^ly. hut if. they w^fed ht_ regul^ ''“Td^'oTllr wo^CsIved if the 
habit of coming home at those hou^. A great deal conflidered it a matter 

separator was kept in .a room close to the ® time manufacture 

, of great .regret that South AustraBa did return at least £15, per 

enough butteir for her, own consumption. A fa^r could be kept on the by- . 

annum. Besides that tbqje were the calves In speaking of the, 

products of, the cow, it a. profitable m ^ that difltrict could be con- 

milk business, he thought that ]tee epst transi , presmt there was 

aiderably reduced if a suitable train service was scnea • . required for 

a tdiortage of milk iri,thp, city, and if farmers were T.|gn more cows, the animals 
the actual feeding of ^thestock, instead of selling it^ a « gyfjcieDt labor was not 
would return better profits than the sate of tee should be install^ 

available for the hand milkm^ of thq coira he thougnum.^^ ^ hy 

He thought the. jajnq not^Ow ^tant, when most ^ ^ made it a very expensive 

the mae^es. . The Mih'^nce ruling for. good danj ^ services of a good 

Item to purchase fiwt^laBs. a^alB, ;bnt,they J w Por milk-produmng oows 
hufij and^end^vqr.teiimdLe'tiie herd.pf a high stan 
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he favored the Holstein and the AyrsMTe, : The pijre^hred : 

^^te- for tot dis^ct, but Vby crossing ^irath a sevicealile 

-^TV: would be \Mter Wuchmg o^^^ he then 

ea^f^ed the, various Lpoints’of the differehtdjr^^ 


^ J Jime 17th:--T^?i^^t; ;11 memb6rs»* 

on Vines.— M r, A, S/ Hu^gessV in reply to ’^ this topic 

fijftid’^he had sprayed his eiHrant :vines vnth a I per cent solutihhCol^^^ and 
the vines, had b^n quite clean; otter varieties that Imd noh^ were a 

complete failure. The question of oi^um was also diScussedy ; ^ agreed 

fct it was necessary to sulphur tte vines when they had' burst,, ^df ^secondly, when 
•tte shoots were 7in. or Sin. long. . -:'Weevil in .wheat also was ^discuSs^’ 
were of the opinion that the weei^ were carried frpm one, plaee.' tp h^ in the 
'lailw^^tmCks; - ''V . 7 ;.; ’ 


; GAWLEE EIYBB, May 20th.^The Principal of ^e I^seworthy., Agr 
College (Mr. W. Jv Golebateh, B,Sc., M.E.G. V.S.) dehvered hn adiess on ‘ * The 
Diseases of Whe^./' 

GAWXtEE EIVBEy June 2dtt.^The meeting discussecl tte ijuesUoh of ‘‘W 
in 

T^BALII^UEY, June 4tt.— The Gtovernment Dairy Eapert 7(Mri^\P H, Suter) 
attended the meeting* and ^ve an illustrated lecture oh the question of “ The Feed- 
Tag of Dairy Gows and Butter-naaking. ' ^ - s' ^ • 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRIOT. 

(TO BUTE.! - _ . 

AETHUETON (Average annual rainfall, I6im to- fTiu,). 

June 21st. — ^Present: s^ meml^i^ . 

Annual Meeting.— T he annual ineeting-of tte Brahtt whs' hold at the resident 
^ Mr. John Welch, when the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 

t^o gnnnal -rfipftrtj and the election of ofScers took place .7 The questions 01 ™ 

tt Wheat' ' and f ^Dairy Cattle ' ' were also discussed. - ^ r: ■ .4 1 


BEEHTWOOptt 

. 3iaj 23rd.— Pri^nt: , 13 .membere in 

• Type. OP Horse Best = Sotted -pob PhaM - 
a - ttort paper under this heading, oohsiderea Ihe pwpjed 
b^t type of horse for farm work. , If . to sure the 

ttorou^y' retiable staUion,. and mate hiin witt^ tte^bgt^W^j ^ , He eo®' 
breeding of tte. farm horse . wo be ' ^he Shhe 

sidered it a mistake to mate Clydesd^e Homier, ti 

horse was far too heavy apd clums^ 'f or, tte to ivork 

opeirii^ the discussion on tte paper,, did hot because 

large and heavy horses in that diBt^L:,;HerfavoTe^ghif|^l^^^ 
ttey. were.^ore active. Mr.’ 'Katioh, Bpoke^tt txith the shO 

,lmt he ' jointed out that when bTeedi^; it discussed t|>p 

^ ^3 ; n^e were aetive‘ anihjalk ' ^ ■ - 

papw^i bott 
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TpE AGBioir^roto in a paper under this title, said 

the bene^ts to w d0ny^d-i?i(?m^^^^ Bureau were many and varied. It 

was very made a spedalty of oiie particular 

phase of farming^' 8UC%^S"aheep^^'y?g^^^ In the event of a 

discussion arising on ^ side lines the membera . were able to 

obtain first-hand hhowledgdicfrbm^^ men. ^ He thought the interest in the 

Bureau in tlmt disfec^iWPhld -be they occasionally held a homestead 

meeting and inaugirad^^ of ibe district. The' information 

that was obtainable through the wed^ the Aori&fdiural Journal was also of a 
valuable and education^ charaete^^^^ man on. the land. The Secretary should 

be an energetic;. andyactave'^inemto^^ he pointed out to the other members of 

the Bureau that vrithdiit their assist^e and co-operation on all matters the Branch 
would not be a Mccess:^^ E should endeavor to attend all meetings 

regularly and puhctuariyi J^aVcpnH^ paper or tahe part in the teussion of 

the subject before’ the me^ng.^..^ 


■ y'- y seven members. 

BEST Method oriDMUSo with -S KALl Mallee SoRns.-Mr. H. Bawdeo contri- 
bu?ra“ofthlB the tat Teaulte 

land, he^said, tte. scruS stovad; 1)6 TOlled do™ 

ruar^ or .Maroh-pf fte jdnow4iir.y^^^^^^^ SS S 

to a depth of 2 iiB.,tand then sown with SOlba. of super He laid pa^ui^ ™ 
phasis on the need far securing a good. Are to with' the 

diBeasBion that followed membera e^^^ themselres as being m accord wim 

views of the writer. 'y^ 


HAITLAND (Average annual rainfallj 20^^^^ 

-June ik— Present: 10 members. ^ 

^HEAT-GKOWiifG >m of ^the 

this tttle a paper, .was . «?? Mr e^yZ the land 

opinion that i^iwjieat-gromng. was .*Soonto^ yitivatfon that it would not 

would deteriorate toysuch afl ,e^ + 1 , make the business of stoek- 

grow sufficient "feed to. . direetiou were favorable, 

raising a . Recess/ .Eyeri ^OT nmHiipp awav to the markets of 

there woiUd still^be'^e problem^ ttiought that^the obstacles in the 

the world. On the Other tod^tbe farmer often the enormous losses 

path of the-wheatigrp^er, Bueh^^^^ sKurin? the required amount of 

through mice,- weerilr. raip, and tW tion of whe^; but he pointed 

labor, did not vrax'rant thejeo-ntiui^ fhe p , ^yQ^ucing from the land 

out that such diffieidties-kpuld’^f The scheme for the disposal 

livestock, and ^ain in the largest .. . ^thout such a scheme 

of wheat was often eriticikdy;hht jhc ventured to J. , present time. He con- 
the farmeiB wbiddmot he badlv needed by the moth^ 

sidered that both df Hie piodOets;^^ an^ , T^rnduee to its utmost capacity 
country, and it wab ihete . hands. The paper was fully 

those articles, ^ apd- lkY®'^ not possible nor advisable to 

discussed, and ail 'membera; ^ stock as posrible. 
give up 

:; -y ^'n^^ ramfall, 

Pf *'W‘ 


^ tr^S^auinces. . 

table L-sp of a paper on thc .^hject 

In^. b«l^ the.course.ol a Pjip 

if farmersywore .1^ 


At a furthOT me?^ 



W ■ JOUKNiAIj Qg AGmiSULTUBE-OF^#-^ -[Jaly, 191s 

<Sp^4iia(i& .pr«8eEV.eiistiiJgi^ on their- forms, they . many 

<rf itiboiyouiig ’ jneh' of tie country fro?]^ ^eaviig- the'?<3i8trict the city 

tti es^ tieir iive^bod. . : Afliple of 

the faiiilyj yath a room fdr^&e use of yimtorsi and the m. and about 

ihe ; honi^tead md^ to iai)0r ' wving and Oom^q^.: ^ y^^Ore , water was 

. avO^ble, a ■ smiu g^den ahoidd he laid .qirt a^djoining-thO ho^; ;: :^Qt only would 
^ tiat giTeithelioniffltead^a better appoa^aoce^ hut: one would ,ialwi^ . be able to obtain 
ai fr^h su^pl^ of fruit and yegetabl^. Books 'should -be pro^^ for the young 
pTOpM aid the pursuit of dean j healthy gamea encouraged. ■ q^ioial social 
. evening- held in the- homestead; would- hdp to ' break the . mqnp^uy; of dub 

evemngei 5e strongly urged that a definite system of r remi^ieratton shodd be 
giW to the farm. If a* ceiH^ area of 

intOTed: in lie w.orki^ of the farm wodd be jtimdatedi and he would 
soon^Tealize the value of money. As. ^ credit in the bank-mereased, he should 
be induced to invest his savihgs' in some good The young man should 

be encouraged to assist m the managing of the f^m; and be made to that he 
wae part^ responsible for the successful working of the holdup; 


WESTERN DISTRICT, 

BOTtiEB (Average annual rmnfall, IC.Slin.). 

April 29th;“PTe8ent : 17 memb^ and five ^ ^ ^ 

i Does WHEAT-rXEiaNG PAYf-r-Mr, C. P. Jericho, in a short paper on this subject, 
^d" that the working of the land for the productiqn of wheat only^ in the mallee 
lands of that district, was not a payable proposition. If they ^shed to succeed, 
it wan necessary to combine the rai^g of stock wito whea>growmg. The keeping 
of sheep shonjd be undertaken wherever it was p(^ibleyfiqr- besides keeping the Ism 
dean, the manure of the sheep was a valuable addition to the soil, Mr. A. H. 
Pfitoner also contributed a paper on the subject of '^Boes^ 

Under a- I2bu8h. Average Without the Aid of hfixed Paarmingl /^e speaker, 
after 'oDtKning the position, came to. ffie decision fliat wHeat-grompg alone in. that 
aistiict mas not a profitable undertaKng. 


TCB TTiT i Tf JE. 

April 27tli.— Present: seven members, 

FiUMINO OH liowm Btm's Pi!HiNsm.-Mr, l-X 

bflito of Production from the Land ^ower 

maintidned ti^at an all-roimd po^^ _pf m^ed fanning, _ e^n^ y In the 

wonld prone profitable, and that whea^owmg f^^“’^J.^“nontentioM, 
ffiacnasibn which followed not one mmber diwgreed L that distriti 

the experience of aD being that, withont-snch a i“ the paper, a 

cdM pot sncwed. but that by ^ 

profitable Uving was:assnred,. Mr. T. B. »!=>» 

in fliar locality had not. paid hewnse the emphasized the 

of aettieir tiiat-had .he® tM *« anis, was the 

statement . 
f(nmdatijim of ^ 



Kbkpikg 
twq boAs 
tedaer, !nie shodfi 
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It shodd dsB siwh entries should be entered :m tW 

ledger. I* ^ iinpoy^ut«t should, be kept up to date: otherwise 

entries. wouia-vbe:0?ej:Jpoked .a3id-the^;work^.m^^ .ij^g 

eonfain artecor^ tberfMiner^s.pTij^te^accouiits aiid also a separate entry for each 
of the people with whoin'rbe transacted^ his businesa For miy cre^t .shown on 
one side pf the le^er there; should also be a corresponding debit in some other 
account. If , this system werg earef^y} carried out the books would be correct, and 
all the accounts would balance.: .T^e iarmers’ private accounts should show the 
payment of accounts ^ouped under different headings, such as Household 
Account/ ^ &c. One would then be able to tell at a glance what money was being 
spent in keeping-^. the. house.; Tho account for wages would show- the amount of 
money paid away .and' Ihe names of. I^ie per^ns to whom such moneys were paid. 
There shdidd alw be acearots for stocky seeding, harvest, fodders, &c., each 
ghomng the various items ofiesp.enditiire connected with the account In addition 
to the day-book: and ledger a diary 'Cdidd be; kept, in which could bo entered what 
the various men ^on; the farm, yvere domg each d order that the exact cost of 
any particular piece of .'work could be ascertained. At seeding time the number of 
acres drilled each, day should be recorded, also the quantity of seed and super sown 
per acre. A note should also, be made of the yield of each particular crop and 
paddock, and the firm to whom the wheat was delivered. It was also a good plan 
to keep a list of ihe stock bn the farm, and to record the dates of the mating of 
the female stock. A lengthy discussion followed the reading of the. paper. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40m.). 

May 2()th.“-“Present: nine members. 

Honev.— M r,. D. :0. Gribb, in a paper on this question, said much of the success 
of the honey indusfay was due to the invention of the frames for the hiving of the 
bees. If the. bees were confined in. kerosine cases and ordinary boxes disease in all 
probability would follow. During the last 10 years or so the demand for honey had 
increased considerably, and apiarists were now able to receive a fair price for th^ 
produce. Honey was used in many medicinal preparations, and could be given 
with advantageous results to both horses and cattle. Some of the "test classes of 
vinegar w»e also; produced from honey. He thought those engaged in 
of bees should cooperate in order to receive fair prices for the joney. Not only 
should the co-operation be for the di^osal of the produce, but for t^^bulk .pw* 
chasing of such materials as were necessary for the bee-faxmer. 
pointed out that the work of bee-keeping was not laborious, and 
make an ideal way for returned soldiers to earn their livelihood. Mr. v. vy. w 
tabled two excellent samples of honey produced from his apiary. 


MILTALIE (AWage 

I^y 25th.^Pr08ent'; 13 members and one visitor. 

Case OF Farm Horses.^A warm -stable, kept cto and 
portance, said Mr. 0.-. W. Degnef, in a paper on -The 
Each horse should be w^ groomed and have its own set of If the 

care taken of the collar, Ho see -tiiat it .was kept x adyisabie to keep 

lorses became teuder footed, .thsyshoida^be shod; ^ * nediran draught 

the shoes on o fair nrice if sold, and 

horse for fa3^ work/'.beeanse^.^^i^^^ itATfiM in spite of the 

more active' than; the h^rier:^% of in order te overcome 

^re that was taken of ihem/ doyeloped soro shoulders, Bwingletree 

that trouble sneh horses should -be worked with a the horses, 

^uld. be wide enough; te piwent: the chains from log attached 

Wen Breatog m a yodugUe, bo uhould "^trof to t opoaker 

to ^ jtIj^ 5 ^:,.^oyked next near-side hors ^ year, to keep 

oought thkt.gy^ famef to breed a i aiseusaad, members 

‘‘ paper was 

hy 



^si ... 19 ^ 


April,^27^:^Pre^t : ; fiye . ih(^^rr 

’ ScJRUB^duTii^;©^ were sever^ ^ oint Sj ; ^t^p,t|on, sai^ jif ^ 

MfcPherspD, IE a i^er oe '?''Scrul>cttttiE^^.' see tJiat 

the axe was well prei^red. The eye Q;e^ a 

sharp or xough^ja^ that was likely to damage the handle; ■ It waa alao a good plan 
to triin the front and hack of the handle with a pieceVof glassVoi^ta^raap^^^ was too 
thi(*. ' A: <*at of oil er a a^U hole driUed the l|S-pffle-.^d^^fi^^ 

ofl wpnid conriderahly leE^ ^e life of the handle, the axe 

the grindstohe should always he turned towards the hlade. , necessary 

to ffland hack about half an inch unless the blade, was very 

was jinw^oiM^y used on the axe it . weuld not need to be put ,,piC' the^^g so 

often, iji cutring the tree, one ^buld first cut undernea^ the tree 

would break^ofE dean. On. sihail, trees tip to about Bin. m .d^ not think it 

was neces^ry to take the chips out, for if a few leaves .and pieces pf- bark were 
scraped together oh to the stumps, 1he dupa would#itprh^^ the fire. In 

cutting large and solid trees it was best to commence - with fotu'i.ditB^ W^ the 
left hand and two with the right, keeping the back hand^’^O'vrn; low, and working 
ihe bottom cuts upwards, in prder that chips woidd Jfly pult no 

danger of the axe becoming ^amincd. If the tree was. cut in ^ that manner the 
stomp would be left rounded; off, and implements would be able^to pass over them 
without any difficulty. /He did- hot think it was ; advisable /te bum the trees, 
b^use if the leaves and bark v^ere burnt the limbs and stump /would not be easily 
destroyed/ It was a better plan- to ring-bark the tree and out^t„about 3ft, above 
the ground j a few eticks ’couid then be stacked around the butt and it could he 
burnt. . Candle and box bnsh could either be cut off rough or knocked down with 


horsas and a log. / /: . ‘ - / 

At a/ further meeting, held on Jime 1st, A^/^ contributed a 

paper'on ^‘Feriemg. He had found that a fench^cons^ wires, one 

Mrb and one plain, would keep the stoc> in^ if erected properly. Posts should be 
placed not more th^ ISft. apart, trith strainers every /^orty-two inches 

shonld be hi^ enough fpr an ordinary fence, wiih* the" bpt^ placed about 

I2ih. below the top. 1 1f the ground was of a v^/^ny patnr^,/^'i^^ he 

necessary to put the posts in so deeply. No jk)!^ th^_ did not 

measure din. at the smallest diameter. He had 
the most economical to use for feneihg; A handy y7|rA% 
securing a smaU fPrked mallee stick about 2ft. in bonng a 

hole about ffin. froim the end. : The /wire should be: i^itpd;. ™ t^e _hole aM 
twistoa Trito aid of toe fdrfc; After a Utile/ 
able to use the strainer without the use of , a Sp?: sh^fr^^ 

best ^ (toeapest fence was made by usmg 36im ® . 

be placed Bih. under the earth aft^/tim ends dippe 

Besodes niaking a first-class fence, it/^wpffid also sfihj^^^nd • yennim proo . 


rd, in a papea- on toe “Care of 

i ^h ma^e, aid take a hdto of All 

,tWreould> ord.ir^ a 

e nnts toOuld considerably 

; of paiht‘ esiery toree pr;|opr;X^tei9fe/^^li BilgK the roof 

pr.r :the taplenf^te 

ild be timtdied, and onej^puM BWj^ajrJ^f 
[tin^ place) The haTness shoipd^/s*^^ 
and toOT given a <^e«togj;P& 
to have for /^jpl^u^/ti^^ pU, 
ticiiliur cate topmd/^ 
ai anA weK 


a^t make the machines a 

6&^Si; :tliey were.iePj. 

^^ pg-bneHe8 w(!«!d 
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save the wear of the harness, and all repairs should be attPnHr.^ 

possible, either with rivets or by the saddler. Members 

expressed in the paper, but thought it was a better nlaji with the views 

of the machine that cut out quickly. They also thought it 

repair the harijess by stitching rather than using rivets ^ ^ 


SALT GREEK. 

May 25th.— Present: 10 members and seven visitors. 

BUTCHERmo ON THE Farm.-Mt. W, Pulford, who contributed a paper on this 
question, said to Ma^small pig weighing up to 701bs. or 801bs. the anhnal should 
be held with its back between the butcher's legs, and the left hand placed under 
the bottom jaw. The head should be forced back and the knife stuck straight in 
pig® a heavier weight he thought the animal 
should first be shot, and then slaughtered in the same manner. To make the scald- 
ing effective, water three-parts boiUng and one-part cold should be placed in a 
fan-sized barrel, and the carcass of the pig moved up and down in the barrel 
otherwise those portions of the pig that were against the side of tie barrel could 
not be scraped clean. If the meat was not intended for bacon, it could be cured 
by cutting into small joints and rubbed with dry salt, and then put in a bag and 
hung in a cool place. When killing sheep, a small platform should be erected 
above the ground to prevent the blood and dirt spoiling the skin. After the sheep 
had finished bleeding, the skinning should commence by cutting the left-hand front 
trotter knuckle and opening up the .skin just below the brisket, and tlien up to 
the jaw. Next the shoulder, neck, and inside leg should be treated, and the skin 
on the brisket pulled back as far as possible. The back legs should then be 
skinned by opening the trotter down the back of the leg to the tail, and the skin 
cut away from the purse. Necst, the animal should be hung up and the front of 
the sheep opened and the skin pulled down from the legs and punched off the 
sides with the hands. When hanging the skins out to dry they should be placed 
in the shade with the neck and tail on the rail. He thought the beat method of 
slaughtemg a bullock on the farm was to first shoot the animal, and then make 
an incision in the throat and run the knife along the windpipe until the forked 
vein was reached, which should be severed in order that the blood would thoroughly 
drain from the body. The cheeks should then be skinned, and the bead taken 
from the body, and the beast placed on its back, in order that the front legs could 
be taken off at the knees and the hind legs at the hocks. The hind legs should not 
be severed from the skin. Next the skin should be opened from the neck to the 
scrotum, and taken from the back leg to the cuphole. The opposite side, neck 
and shoulder, should then be treated. When the skin had been taken from the 
body as far down as possible, the beast should be opened and the caul fat taken 
out. Next the windpipe and scrotum should be freed and the beast hung up. 
fckmuing could then be finished. The hide should then be salted and folded up 
y turning the outside edges in and doubling over. ' 


TALIA. 

dune 17th.— Present: eight members. 

Flyblown SHUEp.-The Chairman of the Branch (Mr. P. A. Thompson), who 
ntnbuted a paper on this subject, said fly-blown sheep during ’f “’’“S ^“,5™ 
jere always a source of worry and loss to the sheepowners all over the btate. une 
f the first points to be considered in Bie successful h^dliug of th/^ Pest was that 
/ the early poisoning of rabbits. If the rabbits were destroyed later, 
ere not so good, and the blowflies did greater damage to the sheep. The e . 
mat WfirA tr> lowvu ji. : >1 /I -mr® ■L-.-ij Wn Tnnftt.ftTfid eaflv in 


s'^wu, auu -nne oiownies aia greater aaiuagc i , i 

that were to lamb during the month of May should be mustered early m March and 

breeched. If it was done later, it 

ewes. If 4 ... 


SnOUlQ UB V , 

J ureecnea. it it was done later, it would ^r^^d with 

carl r ““ '^hed to take further measures, the ewes could be spray w » 

'"bolie. Last season he had breeched 900 ewes, and had espenenced no trouble 
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with the blowflies. 'Even where flies were not troublesome, he thought an advan- 
tage would be derived by bre€«hing them, because the wool would b^ kept clean 
'and thus realize a better price m the market. The meeting also discussed the ques- 
tion of “Weevil in Wheat,” 


WUDINNA. 

May 25th. — Present: seven members. 

The Agricultural Bureau.-— The first meeting of the Wudinna Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau was held at the local store, when the Hon, Secretary (Mr. 
H. P. Cabot) contributed a paper on ‘‘The Work of the Agricultural Bureau,'' 
‘‘One of the chief’ objects -of the Bureau,” he said, “was to assist the farmers in 
the growing of the crops, and to help them raise better stock.” The speaker 
pointed out the useful knowledge that was obtained through the medium of the 
Agricultwral Journal of the work conducted by the Experimental Parms situated 
in various agricultural centres of the State. He considered that every farmer 
should become a member of the Bureau for the prpos.e of giving and gaining 
knowledge. Each member should enter into the discussion of the subject before 
the meeting, and express his opinion for or against the question. The Bureau 
should appeal more especially to the younger members of the district, for it 
enabled them to meet with the more experienced farmers and to learn of their 
success and the reason of failures in all branches of agriculture and stock-raisiug. 
It was a privilege to belong to the Bureau, but that privilege also carried with it 
certain duties such as the regular and punctual attendance at meetings and takiiig 
a part and lively interest in the work of the Bureau. One of the benefits derived 
from being a member was that members were easily put Jn touch with all the 
expert officers of the Department. In the event of st^ troubles or when any 
difficulty in connection with their work on the farm arose, a letter to the Depart- 
ment would always receive the pronipt attention of the officer especially , qualified 
to deal with that complaint. A paper on “Tilling Operations” was read by Mr. 
J. L. McMahon, in which he dealt with the depth of ploughing and the preparation 
of the seed beds. He preferred the use of the share plough to the disc implement, 
because it enabled one to puU more stumps out of the ground. The speaker laid 
emphasis on the necessity for the pickling of 'the seed wheat with bluestone. The 
paper was well discussed, and the writer gave satisfactory. answers to a number of 
questions. 


CAEROW, May 23rd.— The meeting discussed the topic of noxious and poisonous 
weeds, and also the question of the water supply. 

YANINEE, May 25th.— Mr. R. Hicks addressed the meeting on the siibiect of 
“The Future Prospects of the Wheatgrower of South Australia,” and a lengthy dis- 
cussion followed. 

TEELAKNA, May 25th.— The meeting took the form of a discussion on various 
matters of local int^est. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 
BBINKLET. 

April 27th. 

'Mr. W. Pearson contributed a 

. - . ... • j _ ^ ^ _ j.1. « artvii n tnOTOUa 


Clearikg Scrub LAND.-Mr. W. Pearwu wntnouiea a 
the course of his remarks he stated that it paid to clear would be amply 

ally if the growth, were not very densa Labor expended in of god 

compensated for by the clean bum secured. imulemeut made a 

he preferred the share plough, but in the sandy BOil disc P 
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cleaaer job. If the ensuing crop is not thick enough to carry a fire,” the paper 
eontiniiedj ‘^afbre rake should be used if there is sufficient to burn. For second crop 
I recommend oats for Ibe following reasons : — First, you are almost certain to get 
a good running fire, the value of which it is hard to calculate; and second, a crop 
of oats is a safeguard against takeall in the event of following on with a wheat 
crop the third year, but unless it is absolutely necessary for reasons apart alto* 
gother from clearing the land, I say, decidedly, oats again; and another good burn 
would he assured, given a nprinal season. Then after two crops of oats the land 
should carry a fair wheat crop, and unless it was app^ent that nearly all shoots, 
or rather stuinps, were dead, I would sow it with oats again for the fifth crop — three 
of oats and two of wheair^-and I venture the opinion if the above programme were 
carried out the desired end wpuld be gained, viz,, killing the scrub, with no labor 
beyond the ordmary cultivation for the crops, which should pay for themselves; and 
then the land, being dean, j«id amply seeded by the last crop of oala, would give 
valuable grazing for two years or more, I aak yon to compare that picture — clean 
land and good grazing, and the land ready for the plough and in good heart for 
future ‘service in crop bearing— with the picture that meets the eye, look in which- 
ever direction yop choose, of hundreds of acreis that had been under cultiva- 
tion several years ago, but have been allowed to revert to in^tely worse conditions 
than when in a natural state. The land is decidedly worse from every point of 
view. EoUing, burning, ploughing, and manuring for two or three years may be 
compared to the treatment usually adopted to renew an old orchard , by heavy prun- 
ing both above and below ground. If this is so, I think the truth is amply 
demonstrated by the three to five years’ luxurious growth of mallee to, be seen to- 
day ail around on land that with proper treatment would have been adding con- 
siderably to the annual revenue of the farm. Now every farmer knows it is easier 
and cheaper to bring a virgin scrub under cultivation than a young growth of two 
to five years. I estimate the difference in cost to be anything between 5s. to 10s. 
per acre in favor of virgin scrub, and 5buah. to lObush. per acre more on the 
original scrub; and let it be remembered that the difficulty must and 
for seyeral years, however vigorous the after treatmeut may he as the 
having developed practically a new root system, wil stand a lot of hard knoc s 

fore it will surrender, and the exhaustion of the dt m tivlSn man^- 

total destruction of the seruh and the sweetening of tte land y , 

ing, and grazing. Thus, if this is a fair estimate of the f 

ing through ne^ecting to burn and MU the scrub right out and 

five years! I tMnk it wiU be seen that it is the difference between success and 
failure to the long-suffering scrub farmer.” 

bbinkley. 

June 22nd,— Present: 10 members. „,,„tributed by 

OoNCEETB Fencing PosTS.-IInder this 
Messrs. E. L. White and E. G. Humphrey, who % to 

timber for fencing posts becoming scarcer every yea , follomng mixture 

make cement concrete posts for. fencing. To make Pos^, the 
was used:— Cement 1 part, sand 2^ parts, and grave P ^ ^in/ gauge; 

ordinary fencing posts and struts, the gravel shou - dimensions 

and for the largir posts the gravel could be of a x fin. at the 

of ordinary posts'were 6ft. 3in. x 3£in. x 3in .“P’/Jwire, and the holes 

bottom. Each post sh^d be reinfor^d J and across the moulds the 

in the posts made by putting Jin, rods through ttie withdrawn, 

required distance -apart. When the concrete ® ^ make about 100 

leaving holes in. the posts, ^It was estimated tha they 

posts a day. Concrete posts did not requue sp and would 

were heat, efficient, and durable, were not affectea oy 
iiot be destroyed in the asm of an ordinary grass nre. 

.' V rpiTifall I6in. to 17m.). 

CLANFIELH (Average annual raintaii, ^^^^ 

May 25th. — Present; 1 Conditions. — Mr. C, Moyle, 

Lowest Peofitablb Average TJndes take as an illustration 

who contributed a' paper -on this subject, sai ^ grown; 300 acres or 

tb e farmer with 1,0Q0 ’ adres of land, on which whea 
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that area would be under wheat each year, and to sow the same it would take 
300bush. of wheat, for which £45 could be redtoned. Fourteen tons of super, 
would cost £77, rent £120, and wages £130. The living expenses of the farm would 
depend on the number of persons on the farm, but he thought abouh £80 would be 
the approximate cost. Saddler and blacksmith ^s accounts would be about £10. 
If the farmer harvested a crop of flve bags to the acre, it would cost £60 for corn 
sacks. After the seed wheat had been deducted it would leave 1,400 hags for 
market, at 3s. per bushel, £630. From the above statement the expenditure would 
amount to £522, leaving a balance of £108 for the farmer.— Mr. A: J, Hammatt 
also read a paper on the question of ^ ^ Side Lines on the Farm. ^ ’ Mr, Wilkins, 
in discussing the paper, gave first place to sheep as the most profitable side line, 
provided good prices ruled. He thought better returns would be received from 
poultry than pither pigs or cows. Mr. H, Orwell also spoke in favor of sheep, and 
even with the high cost of fencing material he thought they would soon pay the 
cost of the erection of the fences. Mr, F. Moar advised the keeping of sheep, 
and he thought that cows and pigs could also be kept profitably. Messrs. Moyle 
and Cockshell also spoke, and the members unanimously agreed that sheep were 
the most profitable side line. 


CLAYPAN BOKE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

April 22nd.— Present: five members and seven visitors. 

Fabming' in Mallee Country. — Mr. Eobinson, in a paper on this question, said 
in order to obtain the best returns from a farm in the mallee districts one should 
combine various side lines with the growing of wheat. If one decided upon keeping 
sheep it was important to see that they were provided with an abundant supply of 
water, and that the fences were in good order. As the material required for the 
sinking of a bore was. very expensive, he thought dams should be excavated in each 
paddock. If the holding comprised an area of 1,000 acres, 300 acres could be 
fallowed, 300 acres under crop, and 300 acres left for pasture. Of the remaining 
100 acres, 10 acres could be set aside for the homestead and surrounding buildings, 
60 acres for hay, and 30 acres for green fodder such as barley or oats. He thought 
it would be a good plan to have .several small paddocks close handy to the home- 
stead where cows, pigs, and poultry could be kept. Much depended upon the work- 
ing horses of the farm, and the farmer should see that they were 
for. The seed wheat should be of a clean sample, and used at the rate of guibs. to 
the acre with SOlbs. to lOOlbs. of super. Before commencing hay-mafang and Har- 
vesting operations it was a good plan to see that all the implements 
thorough working order, and to keep them under cover when not 
elusion, he pointed out that a garden would add to the attractiveness (w e > 
and also provide the homestead with a supply of fresh fruit and vegetab es. 


CLAYPAN BOBE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

May 27th.— Present: lO' members and one visitor. 

Caee op Working Horses.— I n a short paper under tins heading, Mr. 
said that if farmers wished their horses to work well pommeneiug 

they should be well fed and provided with a warm, dry steble. . ^ater 

work they should be thoroughly groomed, and he favored Lhe ... j^eiined. 

in the yard, in order that the horses could have a drink a mouth, 

A supply of rock salt in the manger, and a dose of :^som^lts abo 
would help to keep the hors^ in good condition. , The regular 

dock, the team should have^ran or pollard mixed with ^ their i « ja 

feeding of the animals was also another important point in K^p S ^ 

good health. Careful attention should be paid eaeh greeu 

it was kept clean and in good order. A small paddo<^’^th 3, g ev^y 

feed in it should be reserved for the horses, into which^thcy ^ members agreei^S 

week-end, A good discussion followed the reading of the pap > 

with the views ex]^t«88|ed by the writer. 
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, .GESANIUit (Average animal rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

June 2nd,— Present: 10 members and three visitora ' 

ScBM FAKiyNG.-Mr. Logg, in presenting a paper entitled “Suggested Methods 
of Worbng a Scrub Farm,” menWd, ^ the primary point, the rolling of the 
scrub. He advised rolbng the scrub north and south, with the aid of a rihM 
roUer. Whilst It was much better to cut the springbucks, if time did not ata 
of that, It would be quite possible, ^fter a burn, to plough the land with a diZ 
implement. The ploughing should be to a fair’ depth, thus a 

depth of sweetened for the_ suteequent season. If the ground wefe just 
scratched over the first year, and m the second year ploughed to any depth with no 
fire to assist, the soil would be too sour. The second year’s crop should be wheat. 
For the third year’s crop, oats should be sown, about Ubiish, of seed with 
GOlbs. of super., to the acre being used. It was necessary to- sow a crop 
of oats, not only for horse feed, but because that cereal was not affected 
by takeall, and also to secure a good burn that would destroy the mallee rpots. 
When seeding was finished, the share plough should be started, with plenty 
of draught on the machine, and ploughing to a depth of about 4in. Next 
the harrows should be run over the ground to bring the stumps to the surface, and 
the land again worked with the cultivator, in order that the sun would be able to 
sweeten the soil and to prevent the surface of the land from setting hard after the 
rain had fallen. After the cultivator had finished, the land should not be touelied 
until after harvest, when, if there were any weeds or rubbish on the fallow, the 
harrows or cultivator should again be run over the land. 


■ KI KI. 

May 2.5th.— Present : eight members. 

Farm Horses. — In a short paper on this question Mr. J. Young said 
in selecting a team of horses for farm work he would choose five heavy draught 
horses about four years old. It should be seen that each horse was provided with 
a well-fitting collar. The animals should be groomed every morning, and special 
attention given to their shoulders. Pour feeds a day were necessary. He did not 
thiuk it ad^dsable to give them too much com, as that overheated the blood and 
caused boils to break out. Oats and cocky chaff with a little bran would make a 
satisfactory food for the horses. When young horses were being worked they should 
not be harnessed longer than half a day. The team should be trained to go steady 
through a heavy pull of sand. The stable should be kept warm and clean, and 
water provided for the horses so that they could drink whenever they felt inclined 
to do so. Mr. Redman also spoke on the best method of handling colts. 


MERIBAH. 

May 22nd. — Present: 12 members and five visitors. 

Diseases of Wheat.— One of the- most common diseases of the wheat plant, said 
Mr. Munday, in a paper dealing with the ‘^Diseases of Wheat, a 

commonly known to the farmer as smut. The disease was a parasitic one, became 
the fungus lived on the •wheat plant, and took the sap that was 
production of strong healthy, plants: consequently it would he readily 
that if farmers failed to tie precautions to guard t^e seed against attack 
from that disease, the grain harvested would be affected to a , namely — 

la South Australia the^ farmer had to deal with three kinds of ^ 

Bunt or stinking smqt (so called because of its offensive the 

flag smut. He considered the first named to be by* far th® ^ rpaoed with the 
becanso it formed in the ear of the wheat ^ hroLn and the 
“omd grain. During thresliing operatioM the smut baUs 
Kiain became dirty in color, and naturally affected the samp ei 

Sr®' . ««>■ fte td would b^ome 

P unt, and if harvested with, grain not so ^ffeeted, all might be 

There were three periods in the history of the disease when it migni 
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possible to destroy it and prevent its injury to the crop. First, offer the spores 
had germinated and before the mycelium threads had entered the ypimg plants* 
secondly, while the wheat plant and bunt were both growing together; thiidlV 
when the bunt spores were on the grain ready for seeding, Neitiier during 
first or the second periods mentioned was it practicable to take steps to combat 
the d^ease, but with the third there were several simple remedies at the disposal 
of the farmer. It was necessary to obtain something that would kill the funm 
but at the same time care should be exercised to see that the germination of tte 
grain was not affected. One treatment consisted of dipping g^ain in -jyater 
heated to a temperature of ISOdeg., and^lea-ving. it there for 10 minutes; hut as 
very few farmers had the apparatus necessary for keeping the water at the correct 
temperature, he did not recommend the adoption of that method, lib. of blue- 
stone dissolved in lOgalls. of water would make a solution strong enough to destroy 
the fungus, and at the same time it would not affect the, germination of the seed. 
The grain could be pickled on the floor by using 2igalls. of the solution to each bag 
of wheat, and turning the seed over thorouglfly by using a wooden shovel, or by 
immersing half a bag of wheat into a cask of the solution. He had found that 
If the seed was left for a while before sowing, it would germinate much better than 
if sown as "soon as pickled. Another liquid used to a large e^nt was formalin 
and to be effective it should be used at the rate of lib. in 40 galls, of water. Grain 
treated with that preparation should be sown soon after pickling, otherwise the 
germination of the seed would be affected. The writer also dealt with loose and 
flag smut. A long discussion followed the reading of the paper, the consensus of 
opinion being in favor of the bluestone solution and the practice of pickling the 
seed in half bags. 


MONABTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14ih. to ISia,). 

May 25th. — Present: 21 members and two visitors. 

SwiKQS AND Equalizees.— Under this title a short paper was contributed by 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr, C. F. Altmann). For the mamrfaeture of good, strong 
swmgs, the writer said, he preferred the use of sound sheoak wood and large 
links. Eyebolts were inclined to work loose and pull out of . the wood at either 
end of the swing. On ploughs and other implements of a sirhilar nature he thought 
spreaders gave better service than swings. When wortog a six-horse team he had 
the spreader wide enough to aeeoinmodate three horses on either end. . By using a 
spreader and iron equalizer, the tackle would not be n^rly so heavy as in the case 
of all wooden swings. When more than six horses werJuised, he preferred to work 
the team in the form of a tand^, and placed pulleys about 5ft, forward from the 
swings, and then ran a chain from the leader over the pulley and hooked it into the 
home of the body horse. If the leading chains were of a reasonable length, 
would be very little weight on the necks of the body horsra. 3aekbands should m 
harnessed to the body horses, to prevent the chains from dropping down at the 
turns. It was also essential to work bellybauds on to leading horses of the t^. 
He had seen pulleys worked from the hook on the swing, but while that bad the 
same equalizing effect as the plan mentioned above, it had the disadvantage o 
requiring very long chains. . 


MOEGrAN (Averse annual raiuM, ) ♦ 

May 25tli. — ^Present : six members. 

Pboi^table Poultry Keeping. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr* W. 
initiated a discussion on this question. He pointi^ ouj; that if one 
suece^ful in keeping poultry, the following points ^puld be bi 

should be kept for a longej period than three years. 'Roosters shoiud ^ 

separate pens, . and Mut to market when full grown/ Uaxe should g^jec- 

bireed only from those hens that had proved themsjdves^prolmp lay^s. 

tioE of good roosters for breeding purposes was -also impo of their 

had received good returns from breeding large totileicfpwls, ^resp^ i 

bOing good egg producers.— Mr. Plummer tabled an 

ing fiflbs. - 
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" . iisrpoimQA, 

June 19th.— Present: 19 members. 

ANNUAL Meeting.— The Hon, Secretary (Mr. A. Wiadrowaki'i 
annual report, which ^howe<L that 11 meetinga had been heldf 4h an Iterate 
attendance of 14 members. : The election of officers for the coming year thra tofk 
place.. 


. ^ NUNEEBI AND YUBGO. 

May 5th.— Present: eight members. 

Faemtng in the Eastern Malleb.— The meeting of the Branch waa held at 
Mr. H. Sanders^ residence, and after an inspection of his holding be read the 
following paper on the above question:— “When allotments in this hundred were 
granted in 1911 and 1912, it was expected that wheat-growing on them would be a 
payable propoation, but experience has proved otherwise. The land itself is of the 
poorest quality, so that holders had no opportunity of preparing for ihe inevitable 
dry year of 1914. Other causes also have tended to make wheat-growing unprofit- 
able — the upheaval in Europe, bad roads, and the high and always increasing cost 
of production without a corresponding increase in the price of wheat. Further than 
this, it was expected that the district would show an immediate return for moneys 
expended, but such has not beemthe case, and consequently a number of blocks have 
been thrown up in a half-cleared condition. This means that these blocks have be- 
come a harbor for vermin, and have reverted to worse than their original condition, 
the half 'grown shoots and undergrowth being much more difficult to deal with thaii 
virgin scrub. Therefore it, is clear that prompt action must be taken to stop the 
drift, and to prevent the money and energy expended from being thrown away. 
In view of these cireumstanees the best course for those who are left to pursue is to 
go in for a system of mixed faruung. The first point to be considered is that it 
takes at lea^t five years to get the upper hand of the scrub and undergrowth which 
springs up when the mallee is cleared, After that the question arises, ' What crops 
should one grow, and what class of stock ig most likely to prove a source of profit. 
Let us consider cattle first. The high cost of fencing, combined with the exorbitant 
price of cattle, at once puts this line out of the question. Dairying, of course, eau- 
not be considered in view of the scarcity of labor and the absence of irngational 
facilities. There remain, therefore, sheep and pigs. Most of the occupied blocks 
have from- 600 to 900 acres partly cleared, and the sheep -proofing of this area 
would be a big item, to say nothing of the cost of the sheep. The lot would run 
into about, £400, but after the first outlay there would not be much further expense. 
Sheep do well in this class of country, although in some years it would be necessary 
to hand feed during May, June, and July; 75 bags of oats and a supply of cocky 
chafi would easily keep 100 sheep going over this period. The cost of feeding would 
be roughly £20, and interest on capital at 6 per cent., equal to £24. The return from 
100 ewes should be about £150, and to this must be added the ben^efit derived oy 
the land. Sheep work wonders jn freeing the land of bushes, pig fa^, w ^ 
yellow daisies, and other' plants that no other stock will touch. Prooa y 
itself w'ould more than cover the cost of feeding and interest on ou ay. 
gard to pigs, the first cost would not be nearly so large as ® ^ ^ 

treated as they should be. Twelve good sows and a boar coidd ^ ng ? ■ ’ 

m, cort of fencing wonld be abont £50. Two barbed 
teep a contented sow in i paddock. The sows can be run on f di. 

the time they are not reari^ pigs, and they will keep m ^otter hea^^^h and 
tion than if kept in a sty Before farrowing the sows 
given plenty of good feed, wheat, barley, and pease mth P 

able. This will give the young pigs a good start. If t^ey a*" . .j^g gf 

*aust not suffer a check at . any time. In ong of barley or 

country a good plan would be to grow two crops of the 

oats, then one of pease. If a stubble burn eau be obtained 
pigs or sheep win attend to the gram 

udeed will be wasted. They will do best of all pease seems to be 

to encourage the growth of grass. The nitrogen stored by the pease 
.Inst what this class of land requires.** 
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NUlSfKEBT AND YUBGO. 

May 27tti» 

Foddek Crops Suitable foe Mallee Lands.— The Supermtendeat of Experi- 
mental Works (Mr. W. J. Spafford)^ in an address on the abov^ subject/said 
it was rather a difficiUt one to deal with, in view of the lack of proper elenring 
and the almost complete absence of- proper fencing. The high price of fencine 
material which was lUtely to remain so for some years, m^e the growing of 
fodder crops rather a doubtful proposition on poor country, since the success of 
fodder crops depended largely on the farmer's ability to move the stock at frequent 
intervals from one field to another. The most valuable of all fodder crops for local 
'conditions was, without doubt, lucerne. That plant was hardy and quick growing 
and stood any amount of feeding off once it had got a hold. It was relished by 
all stock, and possessed a high fodder value, and being a legume, improved the 
land for cereal crops. The amount of seed required under local conditions would 
be from 41bs. to 61bs, per acre, and could be sown with a cereal crop, preferably 
one that was intended for hay. The lucerne would then be cut with the hay early 
in the summer, and would be better able to stand the hot- weather. If sown with a 
crop that was to be stripped, teams and implements breaking dow the stubble left 
the lucerne exposed to fhe summer heat, and after having been shaded for so long, 
a large proportion of the plants might be killed. The life of grazed lucerne in that 
district would be about four years, perhaps longer. It would not he wise to rely on 
more than four years ’ feed from it ; but that would suit very well if cereal crops 
were only grown in a five or six years' rotation, the plan of rotation being— 
(1) Bare fallow, (2) wheat and lucerne, (3) lucerne, (4) lucerne, (5) lucerne. Tall 
fescue would make an excellent fodder crop for sandy country. It was hardy, a 
strong grower, and stood feeding off very well. Its feed value was high, and it 
was palatable to stock. Its life would be from three to four years. Bokhara 
clover was another fine fodder. It was hardy, and would adapt itself to sandy 
country. Stock liked it, and its feeding value was good. It was also a strong 
grower,. and stood any amount of feeding off. Prairie grass would do well on sand. 
It was a vigorous grower, and had a wonderful capacity for seeding and spreading. 
It was palatable to stock, and stood much feeding off. Its fodder value was good, 
yheep's bumet was a useful fodder, although only of fair feeding value. Evening 
primrose would be useful iu a sandy district, although it was rather difficult to get 
a thick crop of it. It shot up very quickly, but might be found to be rather thin. 
Italian rye grass would be found suitable for the better patches of country, although 
it would not do well on sand. It liked stiff, hard ground, and would stand plenty 
of water. It often did better on the roadside than in the paddock, because here 
the soil was well packed together. Eape was a fodder much es^med in South 
Australia, although it would require to be sown each year. It was necessary to 
drill it in before the first rains, and, of course, much of the success of the crop 
depended on when the rains came. If early enough, rape would provide a me 
body of feed in a few weeks, and would carry a lot of stock during its 
period. Peas made an excellent fodder crop, and were also a soil improver. Ihey 
should bo sown fairly early in the season. Some farmers turned the stock on 0 
them as soon as the pods formed; but possibly the best results were obtained w en 
stock were kept off until the se^s had begun to harden. If not fed unti 
dry, either sheep or pigs could be turned on, and would find all the peas. ^ 
useful fodder crop in mallee districts was a mixture of oats and rye.^ 
be sown early, with, say, half a bushel of each, and a heavy ” -noorest 

would be of benefit. Eye was a very quick grower, and did well on p 

land. It shot up quickly, and provided feed when the oats were creeping 
ground. When the rye had served its turn, the oats would 
spite of the reputed bitterness of oats, stock would take to them a 

and would also do weU on them. For fodder it was advisable to 
thick sowing having the effect of making the plants shoot up ^hen d 

and rye stood a great deal d( feeding on, particularly the mtter, a A jj^ueb 
got too far forward it became too hard for stock. Cape barley ^ ^ strong 

esteemed by some farmers, although hardly e(jual to oats anSi 

fTTower. and stood a c^ood deal of feeding off. It could b® suitable tor 


grower, and stood a good deal of feeding ^ 

rye if preferred. Mr. Spafford then dealt with methods of 
sandy districts. The first consideration in handling malle® 


not only to 
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kiU the shoots and bushes, but also to get rid of the roots. No system of faimiug 
could be successful while the ground was full of. roots. They were a prolific cause 
of takeall, common enough in all mallee country. The roots decaying in the ground 
left numerous mix spaces, and when the roots of the wheat plant encountered these 
air spaces, the plant was badly checked. Also, no implement could do satisfactory 
work over stumpy gro^d. It had to be borne in mind that sandy land would not 
stand continued cropping, mainly owing to the deficiency of organic matter. One 
crop of wheat in five years was enough for it. The rotation, therefore, would be— 
Bare fallow, wheat, and then grazing for the remainder of the term. That might, 
perhaps, be varied by following the wheat with a crop of oats. Bare fallowing, of 
course, was necessary, in order to conserve moisture, to destroy weeds and rubbish, 
and to assist bacterial action in the soil. Ploughing should be done as early as 
possible in the winter, the earlier the better, and rolling after the plough would be 
beneficial. The wheat plant liked a firm bottom under the seed bed, and for that 
reason, if fallowing was late^ which meant that fewer opportunities for cultivating 
would be available, shallower ploughing would be required. The success of fallow 
depended entirely on the working after the initial ploughing. To retain the 
moisture, it was necessary to keep the surface loose. The loose surface also had 
the effect of quickly soaking up any rain that fell. The principle of the surface 
mulch could be illustrated with a sponge and a brick. If a sponge full of water 
were placed touching a brick, it would be found that the latter would soak tlie 
water from the sponge. If, on the other hand, a dry sponge were placed on a 
saturated brick, little or none of the water would be transferred to the sponge. 
Therefore the mechanical state to be aimed at when preparing fallow was a firm, 
well packed bottom and a loose surface. The moisture in the soil was actually in 
the form of a film of water extending from the surface downward. Therefore, 
when evaporation took place, the surface of the film was thinned, and it drew from 
the bottom until the whole moisture content would be exhausted. To check evapora- 
tion, cultivation of the fallow was necessary. That had the double effect of break- 
ing up the film of water and aerating the under sod, and a certain amount of air 
was necessary for the bacteria which were at work beneath the sur ace. u i 
vatioE would be required after every fall of rain heavy enough to form a crust on 
the surface, and also, perhaps, to kill any rubbish that might 
Therefore it was likely that one would have to go over the land r 

tween the first ploughing and seeding. It has been contended t a . . 

was a cause of takeall; but that was not correct if ™ied ou uu 
As a nile, there was nothing to be gained by dry ^ ,, There 

it was likely to q^use more drift than otherwise would have Coiinw which 

would always be a certain amount of drift on a well-wor e sa ^ general 
drift was entirely due to the absence of organic matter in ^ 
principle, each cultivation should be 'slightly shallower t V _ iugf sufficient 

final working being as shallow as possible — not more than ^ J 

to make a proper seed bed. 

PARRAKIE (Average annual rainfall, Ifim. 

June lst.-Present: nine members " per on this sub- 

Gakdening on the Pahm.— Mr. H. Henmng cont endeavor to 

ject. The speaker, in his opening remarks, said e y . homestead 

lay out a small fruit and vegetable garden, for ? o holding would 

with a good supply of fc-esh vegetables, &e., the ^ ^grive much benefit 

^ considerably improved. During the first luld be amply repaid 

from the fruit trees, but when they commenced w siieaker also dealt with 

for any trouble that might have been undertaken. F j ^ater, he 

the pruning of the trees. Provided one could obtain a ^ district, 

thought they would be able to grow almost any .Lh farmer should have 

The paper was well discussed, and all members agreed Viat eacn 
a garden adjoining the homestead. 

PAREAKIE (Average annual j one’^vilitor 

June 22nd.— Present: eight memb gai^ every 

The Care op Pigs.— Mr. H. Diener, in a shoit P P on most of the 

armer should keep a few pigs on the farm. P ^ . ^ije^market. He thought 
by-products of the farm, and quickly fattened for ^ 
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the pigs should have a small paddock to run in, because they kept Aueh healthier. 
Milk was one of the best foods for the pigs, especially if fed with eihshed wheat, 
barley, or pollard, and it was also necessary to provide them with a^good supply of 
fresh water. He had obtained best, results from the YorksMre.gg. Animals of 
that breed were quickly fattened, and dressed to a good weight. He felt sure that 
with care and attention the pig was one of the most profitable animals to keep on 
the farm. , 


POMPOOTA. . 

April 17th. 

Dairying.— Mr. A. Clark, in a paper on this question, said:— It is advisable to 
purchase the best cow your cash will permit, as a good dairy cow will not eat any 
more food than a bad one. A cow at about the second calf is a profitable one to 
buy. The Jersey is recommended as the best butter cow, but we have had some 
splendid Shorthorns. The latter are a good hardy sort, and as a rule give good milk 
and butter yields. If the calf should be sold it would bring a good price in the 
market, and when the cow has finished her milking days she will fatten up well 
and return a good price from the butcher. The Shorthorn cow is generally quiet and 
good tempered, has nice teats, and is fairly easy to milk. Of course one needs to 
be careful to get a cow with a nice even udder, and teats evenly placed. When 
the cow has been selected it is desirable to obtain a well-bred bull. Always remember 
that the bull represents half the future herd. Give the cows a change of paddocks 
occasionally, as the feed then has a chance to sweeten and freshen up. A good 
plan is to have two or three paddocks, and give cows four of five days in each. The 
feed should not be allowed to get rank and strong, otherwise it will affect the 
cream Some people object to feeding the cows whUe milking, but I find that they 
appear to be more contented, and give their milk down more freely- I strongly re- 
cwLiend feeding chaff and bran during the cold winter months just slightly damped 
with water, and green feed for the summer months. During my H years dairying 
I used chaff and bran and green feed and was most successful. Cows need a good 
supply of clean water in the paddock and if possible in the yard, where they 
always help themselves. When yarding the cows always drive them from the pad- 
dock to the yard quietly, and at a walking pace, ^d then let 
minutes before starting to milk. Let eveiy cow hare her own position m the 7^ » 
' and always start milking morning and evening at the same time. ^ 

in rotation. Each milker should have a bucket of el^ water 
wash the teats clean, as there is always a certem amount of dust or tot about ft 
udder. He should wash the hands after mdking ^ ww. It is cteiner lo 
milker, and prevents the spread of teat trouble. Sonoetimes when starting 
one nipple will appear blocked up. Put a gentle pr^sure omth , ^hite stringy 
on the palm of the hand, and rub gently on the mpple. the finger 

substance will appear. . Work that out mth a gentle the^cow to loose 

nails against the nipple, as they may poison it and ^nd rob 

a quarter. If a quarter should L effective, 

with ointment or vaseline. Sometimes a. mi,g following 

Always milk a cow fast with a good, firm, geptje ^ Never nac 

should be avoided:— Never ill-treat the cow m the ^ ^ve the mij^ 

the milk of a freshly-calved cow for at least three or ^ calved. 

to the calf. A few hot bran mashes are good for desirable by an 

the afterbirth does not leave within a wuple of days attentiOT ^ 
experienced person. As soon as mil^ng is over^separa^, or u w a 

hands, let one start just before the milking is finished Keep 
' . y. 1 X tYUjifPR cleaneT ' 


nanfis, aei. une juni> v — - — c watIc with the 

temperature of about 98deg. The mac^e ma es c temperature each tu 

than when it is cold, and aHvays try to have the pu? the separator to' 

of separating, and turn the machine at the same P^- Do P ^ ^th hot water, 
getheV untilTOU are ready to use it. ^ Do 

but put about half a gallon of separfor ! :®^Be to cold 

left Immediately afterwards tote tte ma(tone apart^M ^ ^ ^ 

makes it easier to wash than with hoi water, a weU-ventilated 

Tiw all narfa with k clean cloth* and; hang thom, PP,^ n nuautity of 
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Clean out the cow bails and yard every day. It is better for the milk, and more 
comfortable for the man. When, the ^na come from the factory scald them out 
well with water, and place them on their sides with the lids off in a ventilated, airy 
place. When required for use rinse them out with hot water and then a little cold 
water. Be surd^and have a dean vessel to receive the cream from the machine ; cool 
the cream, and do not mix with other cream until the following day', then, when mix- 
ing stir well every time. Have the separator set so as to run the cream to a con- 
sistency of 21bs. of cream to 11b. qf butter, then a 5gall, can will give about 
25lbs. of butter. Always keep a clean piece of cheese cloth over the top of vessels 
that contain cream to keep out flies, blowflies, and mice. Never keep cream in a 
room with cheese, vegetables, dr fruit, in fact cream should have a room entirely to 
itself. Do not keep cream in a cellar in the winter as it is too close, and causes the 
cream td become mildewed stale. In summer always keep the cream as cool as 

possible. A good plan is to get a clean wheat sack, open it down both sides, and wet 
it well in cold water, and wrap round the, can. This done morning and evening will 
keep the cream in excellent condition until you have sufficient to send to the fac- 
tory. After sundown stand the cream outside (weather permitting) and bring it in 
again early in the morning. Send the cream at least twice a week to the factory. 
In hot weather, for long distances a wet bag should be placed round the can of 
cream; the factories wiU always send the bag back. Thousands of pounds sterling 
ia lost in South Australia yearly through careless handling of cream on the farm. 
The factory can never satisfy a supplier that sends inferior cream. Dairying pro- 
perly managed and attended to is a paying proposition. ^ ’ 

On May Ist an address on the subject of ‘‘High Land Irrigation and Cultiva- 
tion’' was deUvered by the President (Mr. G. W. Hynes). He said two of the items 
of the subject of bis address were practically inseparable, namely, irrigation and 
cultivation, if one wished to obtain the best results. The trouble of salt was caimed 
in most cases by too much water in the subsoil and rapid evaporation followed it 
the land was not thoroughly cultivated. Some irrigationists appbed from bm. to 
over 1ft. of water per acre, and the trees aud vines seemed to thrive for a time under 
that treatment, but if that method was continued the results would the rever^ o 
benelieiaJL Very often harm that could not be repaired would follow, not only to 
the man himself, but to his neighbor, who might be 

Uncs. Cultivation was often neglected at the outset, at which ™ 

essential that as much as possible should be given the land. P | 

iug should be as deep as the nature of the soil would pernii . P 
green manure should be sown about the beginning of Apri , nease 

in orchards or vineyards various kinds of plants were suitah e. p P 

sown with about Icwt. of super,, though many growers use ’ Uo go gown 
eow pease, as they all supplied nitrogen to the soil. The P 
that sufficient room was left to work a single-horse imp corn- 

trees or vines. In the event of no cover crop being in 

menced about May, and the land left in its rough sUte ^Ploughing should be 
order that it would receive the beneficial action of the on the 

done to a depth of about 7in. or 8in., but here could be 

nature of the soil. In orchards, among trees and h ’ game as in 

earned on iu a slightly different manner, though the p P 
trellisod vine cultivation. In ploughing land among . plough- 

ploughing should, if possible, be across the way ot ^ ^j^gotion as water- 
ing the opposite way, so^hat the furrows would ^ i e ^ 
mg. Before cross plou^dng, all the land should ^ breaking out of the furrow, 
fiirrows and finishes obUterated to prevent the fou^h the land when 

and thus upsetting the irrigation. One should en ^ implement did 

in a moist condition, most of the weeds would be ® over the ground 

much better work. Next the cultivator or harrows ^ ^veeds. The land should 
across the furrows if there was no danger of wnuld be ready for further 

he left until the weeds and rubbish had rotted, wh prepare the sod for 

cultivation, taking care not to plough too deeply. enough to reach 

the next and deeper working, when the cultivator c capable of holding 

the bottom, of the plou^g. That would make fe sod ^ t 

moisture by preventing evaporation. In sown for green manur . 

ter that ploughing wais finished, and where Cl op 
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He had always followed the practice of starting the ploughs as soon as the leaves 
fell from the vines, and ploughing every alternate row as closely as the growth of 
canes would permit, leaving the other rows unworked, because of the .difficulty of 
raking the canes on the ploughed land. In that case, if it was intended to sow 
manure crops they should be sown in every other row. After the prtining and rak- 
ing out was liuished, the remaining rows- could be ploughed. When within 2ft. or 
2^ft. of the vines the depth of ploughing should be made less or injury might be 
done to the roots. The vine hoe should then be worked, and the small strips of 
laud under the vines worked. Harrowing or bght cultivation could then take place 
to break up the surface of the soil, after which the furrow left by the vine hoe 
must be covered. That might be done with either the J^lough, vine hoe, or disc. 
The vine hoe would do it well if there were not many long weeds mixed up in the 
soil, in which case the discs answered the purpose well, being set to throw out hard 
in order to put the soil far enough out to be met by the soil coining in on the other 
side, thus making a slight ridge of loose ^earth. Wliere the vine hoe was used to 
put soil back it should be used once only, the plough being used next, when there 
was room for a horse to work. If the ground was not. suitable for either hoe or 
disc the plough might be set to throw right under, and the work continued to about 
three furrows up and down the rows, leaving a furrow aroun-d each row of vines 
through which to water. Watering would shortly be necessary unless the* season had 
been wet enough to do without watering. It should always^ be remembered that 
in places where one had to wait for water it needed a heavy rainfall to take the 
place of irrigation. Irrigation was commenced by ploughing out furrows in the 
direction the water would flow from the pipes into the channels. The furrows 
should be about 3ft. to 4ft. from the trunks of the vines or trees. In the case of 
young trees they could be put closer. One most important point was the rate at 
which the water was allowed to run. On such blocks as they had in that district, 
whicli were of a fair grade, the water should be allowed to soak, and to gain that 
end it should be run slowly. In long furrows the watering could be finished off 
ouickly by allowing more water to come out of the spouts. The soakage from the 
already well-watered high land would find its way down to the lower end, and make 
a flood at the bottom unless the irrigation was finished off quickly. That flooding 
at the lower ends of the blocks was most undesirable from every point of view. 
Flooding made the land set hard and dry out more quickly. If working in vines 
planted in rows and trellised it was impossible to get through .with cultivators, and 
before the flooded part was dry enough to work one would find the higher part 
already dried out and the moisture evaporated. In the ease of trees or hush vines, 
where the implements could be worked across the furrows, the floodiug was per- 
haps not so serious a matter, as the cultivation could take place on the higher part 
and work down to the lower end, and would give the flooded land a chance to g 
dry enough to carry a horse and implement. Apart from the disadvantage ^ ‘ 
ing up the whole block as regards cultivation among trellised vines, the acUo 
the flood water was not beneficial. It might appear to be giving a 

a time; the vines or trees might respond to the treatment, and posaihly show 
good vigorons growth, but if continued that treatment f I 

to the trees orpines. It should therefore be remem^red that less wat r and 
cultivation were needed. It might happen that a heary ram , , . worked 

the block had been watered and cultivated. In that case the 1®”^ ^ land, 

again as soon as it was dry enough to permit the implements S surface 

Heavy rain would pack the surface and cause f , .x weeds also 

of the soil was broken up many of the good properties wduld M ’ ^ eunse 

would follow the rain, and unless dealt with 

trouble. Bise cultivators were much i^d by growere, and they w^ _ , mu. 


gruweis, tiiiui " T. ipjje 

plements, but they were too frequently allowed 

disc implement by its scraping action left a hard bed or manure the 

and that facilitated evaporation. For cutting P®f ahSld be closed up 

disc did good work. When irrigation was finished ™ ® open for any 

as soon as the land would carry a horse and mylment or single-hoi^ 

length of time allowed the water to dry out of water furrows. « 

cultivator, was the best implement to use :^r a,j.eaking up the bottom 

was run with the wheel in the furrow, the tines itiom 

and sides, and the rear tines covering arid completing the op 
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On May 17th the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr W J Soafford'i 
addressed the meeting on the question of ‘^Tillage and Tillage rmplemente, » ' On 
l^lay 22nd the Branch helds its second annual meeting, when the Hon Secretary 
(Mr. P. B. Thomas) tendered a report of the work of the Branch during the past 
12 months, and*the election of officers followed. ^ 


P(^MPOOTA. 

May 22nd. — Present: 24 members. 

Annual Meeting,— The Hon. Secretp-y presented the second annual report of 
the Branch, which showed that 17 meetings had been held, witlx an average atten- 
dance of 33 members. The election of officers also took place. On May 29th Mr. 
H. J. Darwent (Orchard Inspector) gave a demonstration and lecture on the 
‘‘Pruning of Deciduous Trees. At a further meeting, held on June 5th, members 
discussed the question of * ‘ Swamp Land Cultivation and Irrigation. ’ ’ 


POMPOOTA. 

June 12th. — Present: 39 members. 

Mr. M. 0 ^Callaghan gave a paper on ^ ‘ Onion-growing, ’ ’ in which he dealt with 
all phases of the cultivation of the onion. At a further meeting, held on June 19th, 
the question of “Weevil in Wheat” was discussed. 


RAMCO. 

May 20th. — ^Present; 13 members. 

Feeding Horses. — In a short paper under this heading, Mr. F. Kotz said the 
horses should be ^ven four feeds a day, consisting of chaff, crushed oats, and bran, 
and a handful of salt once a week. The horses sWld be fed in the morning, mid- 
day, then at 6 o’clock, and finally about 9 o’clock. The stable should be kept 
clean and warm, and the horses groomed down with a brush and damp cloth. A 
good discussion followed, iu which most members thought that the feed recom- 
mended in the paper was very good, but on most of the blocks in that district tlie 
horses were not worked very hard for any length of time, and consequently they 
did not tliink it advisable to feed the horses all the year round. 


rosy pine. 

May 21st.— Present: 11 members. 

Fodder Crops that Improve the Soil. — Mr. W. Townsend, in a paper im er e 
above title, said rape was one of the best fodder crops to grow, >ecaui=c J® ® ' 
^Yere very fond of it, and after being fed down, it could be^ ploughed th® ^ ’ 
as it contained a large quantity of organic matter, which had a 
on the physical condition of the soil. It also further ^ ^ nlouah- 

organisms in the soil which were so intimately associated wit er ^ 

ing the green fodder under there was rendered available for devefopmLt. 

supply of excellent plant food, which was very necessary for ^ pfject 

The crop sown after the rape would greatly benefit, because o _ ' where rape 
the rape had on the land, , A large number of sh^p that 

^as grown, and the manure from the sheep would also bene ■ danger 

e sown in rotetion with fodder crops, particularly rape, 

0 suffering through the fertility of the laud aUowed to 

of land that required building up should be sown wth ‘ , benefited to a 

on it. Th7sheep would quickly fatten, and the laud would be benentea 
^^siderable extent. 

BEEEI/ June 19th,-Tlie annual report was presented by the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. W. B. Lewis), and the election of officers took pace. 

. COOMA^TDOOK, June IsL-The meeting discussed various matters of 

interest. ■ 
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MUERA.Y BRIDGE, May 21st,— The Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. h. 
Suter) attended the meeting and delivered an address on The Keeping of the 
Dairy and the Proper Treatment of Dairy Cows.’^ . 

MYPOLpNGA, May 29th.— The delegates to the Conference at B*rri gave a full 
report of tiie proceedings, and an interesting discussion followed. 

WHiKAWATT, June Ist. — ^Mr. A." J. MeAvaney delivered a short address on the 
rabbit , pest, and members expressed the opinion that unless something was done to 
cope with the pest, the coming season ^s crop would be seriously affected. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

ASHBOURNE, 

May 27th. — Present: 15 members. 

Wheat-growing.— A paper on this subject was contributed by Mr, A, G. 
Forrest, in which he described the tilling of the ground, the sowing of the seed, 
and the reaping and harvesting of the crop. Mr. Forrest described his experience 
with the different varieties, and enumerated the different wheats suitable for early, 
middle, and late sowing. A discussion on the pickling of wheat then took place. 

At a meeting held on June 6th, the Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. P. E. 
Place, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S.) gave a lecture and demonstration before a large atten- 
dance of members and visitors. 


ASHBOURNE. 

June 24th. — ^Present: 14 members. 

Annual Meeting.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J, H. Potter) presented the 
annual report, which showed that since the inauguration of the Branch, in Decem- 
ber of 1917, nine meetings had been held, with an average attendance of 
bers. The election of officers followed, and a diseusaion on Weevil in Wheat 
concluded the meeting. 


BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29iii.). 

May 20th.— Present: 13 members and three visitors. 

Veuetable-geowing.— Mr. P. H. WiUiams in a papCT 
table-growing, although perhaps the most widely practised braneh ^ J 

was but indifierently understood by most people; Md even ““y of tho ® 
vegetables for a living did so in a haphazard sort of way. R heiore 

thi city eould practieaUy insure success by gettmg the ’^^p^and plentiW, 

the rain fell. That was a very easy matter where from 3in. to 

and all that was required was to give the ^o^d a gooi soak & 7, 

5in. of water, according to the condition of the sod, about th the same time 

care ehould li taken to get the moisture down at leaBt was 

one should be careful not to sodden the land. In treatog ^ „ and then 

best to give it a rough digging, and M « ®t?®dTor ttaee or frt^ 
break it down to a fine surface; it wnld then be_^ ^eul-Tmto the soil, and as 
good order. It was seldom that the first rams went *he ground, it wonld 

lie moisture was drawn from both the surface and ^oold disappear, 

be soon noticed that unless followed by some of them 

and if the plants did not A they received a ba^®^A^“ed was the seed sete- 
would never recover. Another item upon which “"“b P not cveiy 

tion, and that, to most people, presented a very not always he r^ed 

one who could save their own seeds, .and bonghtose^s m 
upon. As an instance of that, years ago he » fi^to bearing diey 

•vCder beans from- an Adelaide seeds^n, when.they cai 
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turned out t« be what were known to gardeners as “niggers.’' While resemhUntr 
the Canadian bean, they were of a stunted growth, with smaU pods that 
yellow and tough as soon as th^ imtured. Plants soon degenerate if grown too 
long in one f lace; it was therefore necessary to sometimes change the seed 
Some people had an idea that fresh seed should be saved every year but it was not 
always wise to do so, because many seeds improved with age. Some would grow 
many years after picking, if kept dry, and if one had any extra good plants the 
seeds should he saved and kept as ^reserve stock. In sowing seed great care should 
he taken to see that there was no plant about that would interfere with the seed 
plants, othejwise seed selection was a waste of time. As an instance of that he cited 
a case where a gardener had a splendid sample of red radishes that he had grown 
from careful selection, but last season he had allowed a few white ones, that escaped 
notice for a time, to flower near the seed plants, with the result that nearly lialf 
were red and half white. One most noticeable point about vegetables was the fact 
that so little improvement had been made in them during the last 50 years; nearly 
all the common sorts had remained the same, or nearly so, and one could not say 
the new varieties were an improvement on the old, with the exception, perhaps, of 
onions, and even then it was a question whether the new varieties were as good as 
the old brown and white Spanish. The Egyptian beet, or turnip-rooted beet, had 
driven the long-rooted yariety out of the market, hut he did not think they were 
of such good quality. Chemical manures had much to do with the vegetable grow- 
ing, but in the use of most of them a good deal of care should he taken, otherwise 
the soil would be impoverished. The constituents required by plants were chiefly 
nitrates, phosphates, sulphates, magnesium, iron, and lime, and under constant 
cropping some of those were liable to: become exhausted. Vegetables were gross 
feeders, and one should therefore keep the land well supplied. The best way to do 
that was by a proper rotation of crops, and by an application of good farmyard 
manure, which was made up as follows: — Horse and cow droppings mixed with the 
urine of horses, the cleanings of pig styes and fowl pens, and, if procurable, sheep 
droppings, well mixed and left to stand for several months, but not allowed to get 
too hot, otherwiflo the ammonia would be lost. The manure would be greatly im- 
proved by the addition of bonedust and blood mannre; but where a manure, as 
above cannot be had, the next best, in his estimation, was blood manure, and then 
guano and bonedust. All three of those could be used to great advantage witJi 
any other manure. They did not break down the- soil too fast and exhaust the lime, 
which should always be present in aU fertile soil Cultivation was just as important 
to secure success, and that should be done with care and with a knowledge ^ ® 

root system of the plants. It was best to use a pronged hoe. In i^ 
preparing soil for any plants, it should be dug two spato 
bottom spade should not be put on the top, but with e o er, 

a view of obtaining an even soil to a depth of from Uft to 2ft, ® F , , , , 

system of digging, although slow, was perhaps the best in pealing wi > 

was to open out the ground and then skim off the surface te a dep • • 

and throw in tee bottom, and turn the soil over, thus burying the weeds with their 
seeds 6in. or 7in. under the surface of the soil. 


CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall, 33.G7m.). 

April 29th.— Present: 16 members. 

IE Wool Clip.— T he question of keeping sheep on tee ^ol 

irge area, said Mr. P. J. Hawke in a paper on , J , . average 

/’was one to which every farmer should give more ® ^ classing 

mr's flock very often contained a percentage of Or |_ugjvjggiycs. When tee 
wool clip those fleeces should be placed olaced on tee 

P had been shorn the fleece should be carefully ?ic P , of 

i table. The skirting of the fleeces if not done j to the middle 

^ool To fold the wool the hind portion shoulder of tee fleece 

he fleece, and the edges folded in. That would b g 
'he outside, which was generally of a bright ^ inspection by the 

^ pressed generally had a appearance wlicn p 

The skirtings from a small flock could be b bellies of the 

of the stained, pieces from tee crutch of the ewes And tee 
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wethers In sorting the fleeces the following classes should be obser*d:— Lightest 
and brightest fleeces, class AA; and heavier and stronger- wool classed as A; 
fatty and discolored wool as B. The bellies should be placed in a bag by them- 
selves The locks and floor pieces could also be placed m one lot, classing the 
wool the farmer enabled the purchasers to form a good, idea of the clip, and 
better prices would be realized. Mr, J. Spencer tabled two samples of long red 
mangolds, one grown on stiff clay, the other on good soil; both were limed well to 
kill the slugs. The one grown on the clay was twice the size of the other. Mr, 
Phelps gave the meeting an account of his trip to Port Bioughton, and tabled 
several samples of shell grit , taken from the beach. One of special interest was 
taken from the bottom of a hole 7ft, deep, which was first-dass sheU grit. He also 
tabled samples of raw and washed fibre, and gave the meeting a very iiiterestiag 
account of the manufacture of same. 


hartley (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.), 

May 22nd. — Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Mr. F. Pope contributed a paper on the question of '‘Destroying Weeds and 
Rubbish on the Farm. ' ' The speaker pointed out the neefessity for cultivating the 
land and also the benefits that would be derived from the kSeping of sheep on the 
farm. The paper was discussed at length, and several questions were answered. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26iii. to 27in.). 

May 2:ird. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

R\bbit DestkuctION.— Mr. J. Millard read a paper dealing with this question. 
The best method of destroying rabtiits, he said, was by the use of poison during the 
summer months of the year. On small holdings he did not think it necessary to go 
to the expense of purchasing a poison cart. On land where it WM not convement 
to use a plough the baits could he dropped around the burrows. During the burn- 
ing season he advised members to burn all bushes, ferns, briars, gorse, &c, h^« 
thiy provided a good harbor for the animals. At the commencement of the 
montL he stronily advocated the use of traps. Not only would the sale of fte 
skins amount to romething, but the breeding of the rabbits 
siderably. An occasional day out with the gun would account for many raDD 
that might evade the traps. 


KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, 17.90in.). 

May 18th.— Present: nine members. 

Fallowing.— In the course of a paper on this topic to 

“Wheat-growing is uncertain in some and enable 

conserve the water that falls prior to planting. ^ ^lieat districts 

this to be done, and when they become general, failure m P ^ ^ it ,i]l be 

will be almost unknown. The industry ^ toe avwage yield ^ 

placed on a sounder and more prosperous 

be largely increased, and a larger arra / Igar previous to sowing the 

practice of fallowing consists of ploughing the la d ^ P j the practice was 
crop, and allowing it to rest during toe interval. ^ ? P yg it is found 

to plough as deep as possible, but with more expenence to ^ d 
that very seldom is more than 5in or 6m. nwessary, ““j the b^ ^ not 

obtained from a depth ran^ng from 4in. to „ch a procedure is vs>7 

to plough too many years at the same depth, however, . , gin. on, 8sy> 

X to result inVhard pan forming, tof^d timfto ^n., the 

two occasions, it will ]ie found plough the^toirdjpe to 

time to 4in., and then to come hack to 5?n. at toe Ltgfed before the seed 
of fallowing is toe storage in toe soil . J^ng^toe groi^h of 

sown, so that it may supplement that governed g 
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bj- the incideiee of the. rainfall. In our distriet the greater nhrt nf ti,c , • 

falls in the winter, and operations must be directed at carrvfno- «,! ■ 

winter through the following summer in order S it m^ra^^bT f 

in the autumn, therefore the farmer who fallows should plLL in^v 4 ^° ““i 

The ploughed^land should He iu the eomb for six or seren teks after ptetS 
and then be broken down with heavy- harrows. This method is usually prSfe 

to breaking the comb down numetotely after ploughing, beoause the ^ter rnSr 

,n the former case are more likely to be absorhed-air, wiud, aud sunsMue “e 
better able to penetrate and sweeten the soil, aud the particles of the soil are not 
likely to run together and form a hard crust as easily as they would if the land 
.were harrowed vimme^tely after ploughing. As the principal object of fallowW 
is the storage of moisture, to the end that two years' rainfaU may he used to pro* 
duce one crop, it will be easily recognised that the subsequent working of the fallow 
has a very important place in this method of cultivation. It may be said that only 
a small percentage of the fallowed land in the State is worked as it should he. It 
is true that the wise practice of ploughing in the winter or spring preceding sowing 
is becoming more general, but it is seldom that tlie soil is given the attention during 
the summer that it should have, and the wonder is that a lot of ^ the fallowed land 
yields as well as it does. Weeds are allowed to spring up, and" are not cheeked- 
the surface is allowed to become crusted, and is not disturbed, and in this way the 
value of much of the ^ork that has been done is seriously discounted. The objec- 
tion urged by many farmers is that summer cultivation involves work at the hottest 
season of the year, and at a time' when the horses are fully entitled to a spell, but 
the evidence in favor of the method is so strong, and the advantages so great that 
no wheat farmer can, afford to neglect it without first having counted the cost. 
Professor Watt made the remark some time ago that even though the area of laud 
fallowed might not have increased very much in the preceding two or three years, 
a very definite change had taken place in the attitude towards fallomng. Farmers 
have always known that it increases the yield, but the difference is that to-day 
they recognise that it saves moisture. That in itself is a very important actdeve- 
ment, especially in a country where every drop of stored moisture has an influence 
on the eventual results, but surface cultivation to prevent evaporation has the 
closest possible association with the earlier working, the prevention of crusty and 
weedy surfaces is absolutely essential if fallowing is to be truly and thoroughly 
effective. It is well enough known that, while the top 12in. or ISin. of the soil are 
the moat important to plant life, beneath that is stored water which is conducted 
by fine capillary tubes to the surface, where it is lost by evaporation. If these 
miiiute tubes become established they will continue to carry off the moisture ss 
long as there is any below, and the only way to prevent that from taking place is 
to disturb the. surface and break tile capillary tubes, thus locking the moisture in. 
The effect of neglecting the fallow, as results clearly show, is to allow the moisture 
which has been caught to escape again into the air. The only way to tha 

is to maintain a loose surface, and thus put a Hd on the reservoir. is an- 

other reason. A neglected fallow means a dirty fallow, to which weeds add tkeir 
part to the loss of moisture and plant food, and spread their seeds to the ae ^ 
of the laud next season. As the object of working the fallow is to pro uee 
mulch on the surface, in order to prevent the evaporation of the ^ 

he easily understood that the fallow should be worked m such J 
produce, but to preserve this loose mulch. Provided the soil has U P S 
in good condition, it can^th advantage he left in the rough as ^ “ 

plough, there be ng no necessity fol^mmediate further 

fouud ha. been ptoughed when wet enough for the 

will be desirable in most eases to ^^3 lumpy that tlie 


orumbic perfectly, otherwise it is liable to become 
labor necessary to make a good seed bed will be large y i surface, so 
jorkuig the fallow early in the season is f breaking the conn 

tonserve the moisture in the soil beneath. Mulches 7 tborough^ this connection 

the surface soil and that beneath it The ^ore thorough to 
^twcen the two sections the more eff^tive ^^.1 ^ completely breaks the con- 

off a layer of surface soil and returning it ^ ^ more effective mulch 

iiection betweeh.the two sections, and in ^ with the 

any other implement Becentiy^^^^p^^^^^ ® 


The object of 


to 

connection 
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ajost effective mulch possible. This is especially the case ^if the; gigg^^ 

crop has been turned nnderi No hard and fast rule can be laid down: as to the 
implement to use for working the fallowed land: The f aimer will' be guided bv 
. the condition of the soil, and will use the implement likely to ' achiecre; the result in 
the cheapest way, mindful that the working in the early stages of fallowing is to 
Eonserve the ihoisture rather than to prepare a seed bed. No effort /should, at this, 
time, be made to reduce the surface to a fine tilth, for coarse mulches remain effec- 
tive longer than Before the groubd gets very firm, and frojjj 

weeds, the harrows can be used cheaply and with advantage. If the ground is set 
a cultivator Should be used, and if weedy a sKmi plough, but again no definite rule 
can be laid down as to which implement should be used in worl^g the fallow. The 
farmer must follow his own judgment, according to the condition of the soil. As 
the result of the working which the land has received whilst being fallowed, its 
condition at the time for the reception of the seed should be ideal, especially if the 
final cultivation just before seed time has been with the skim plough to ensure that 
any young weed growth likely to inteif ere with- the welfare of the wheiat has been, 
effectively destroyed. As the result of such treatment the seed bod in 

good tilth, with the soil immediately below the surface in thab'^^ompact condition 
which induces constant capillarity and admits of the free upvwd flow of the soil 
water from the subsoil, thus providing conditions favorable for ready germination 
and vigorous growth. Deep reploughing just before seeding is not recommended; it 
is likely to prove injurious by making seed bed too op^ and ^ for the re- 
quirements of the wheat plant, and also by bringing deep-lying and dormant weed 
seeds to the surface where they will have the same ppportunirieB as the- 
grow and compete with it for existence. In the ease of non-fallowed land there is 
altvays a possibility of almost total failure to be reckoned with, whild in the case 
of fallowed land there is always a reasonable certainty of success. It is evident 
that, apart from any other advantages gained by fallowing, such as the maintenSnee 
of fertility, the checking of wild oats, &e., a rigid system of fallowing should com- 
mend itself on a simple commercial l^sis to every wheat fanner in Ihe State.— 


KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, 17.90in.),^ 

June 22nd, — ^Present: seven members. 

Annual Meeting. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C, J, Do'^rong), read the annual 
report^ and the election of officers for the coming year followed. 


MacGHDLIVEA.Y. ^ ^ ^ 

May 22nd.-— Present: six members;/ 

The Ageicultubal Bureau. — In a paper under the heading of “^-Some 
Benefits to be Derived from being a Member of the Agricultural Bureau, ’VMr. 
H. J. Wiadrowski said, in a district such as theirs, where the population was 
the benefits of the Bureau were not so great as those of more settled areas ; bu 
if all the settlers in the district were to become members, the benefits would o® 
considerably inOTeased. Foremost among the advaatags of being a member^ 
the Bureau was that of obtaining advice from the expert ® ^ 

ment of Agriculture on all matters relating to farming and 
The Bureau enabled the farmers in ea<ffi Jiistrict to me^.-^tpggtker >a^ cuseu 
questions of agriculture particularly applicable to thmy;:di^et. ^ h^embers 
papers on matters relating to fanning was also importeh^ 
mi^t not agree with points expressed by the exhibited 

arising therefrom was of an i^ueational character.-~rMf. \ 

the carcass of a fat sheep weighing 701bs. 


when 


MEADOWft (Average annual rsdnfailj/fe^^ipO *- 
Juim 19th.--Preseht: seven 

Question Box. — T he meeting took the fpi^ ^bers, 

number of questions of local interest were ; ■ 

CYGNET ErVEBj' June 20th.— Tbe y". 
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long-wood, -May 25th.— The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at Mr 
}. E. Coles’s fesidenee, when matters of local interest were discussed. Members 
also inspected the lucerne patch and orchard. 

MEADOWS^my 22nd.-vr-Mr. S: Smith read an extract from a paper on ‘ ' Apple 
Culture/ and a lengthy discussion followed. . 

MORPHETT VAIJS^ May :25tli.— The meeting discussed the need for better 
trucking facilities at the ioe^ railway station, and various items dealing with stock 
troubles. , \ / ■ ' 

PORT ELLIOT, May iSth.—Mr. O, H. Beaumont (Orchard Instructor) addressed 
the meeting on the question of Planting Fruit Trees.’' ,The meeting also dis- 
cussed the questions of The Quality of Supers.” and “The Evaporation of Dried 
fruit” ■ - ■ 

STRATH ALB YN, May 28th.— -Mr. Jos. Saunders contributed a paper on “The 
Breeding of Pedigreed Livestock,” 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

COONAWARRA. 

May 30th.— Present ; 15 members and two visitors. 

The Cahbenet Vine.— Mr. Y. ‘Pounsett,. in a short paper on this subject, said 
the Carbenet vine was a very poor bearer, and gave only small results in that dis- 
trict A<*- ti" g on a suggestion from Professor Perkins, they had grafted Grenache 
on to the Garbenet with excellent results. The Carbenet was a hard vine to graft, 
because the frost cut back tlie only eye above the ground; but it was often found 
that they would ^oot agaiui from a lower bud- The stem should be cut or grafted 
as low as possible, but care should be taken to see that a straight piece was left, 
in order that it would split easily. Those buds that were not affected by' the froste 
very rarely sent out suckers, but the old root lived for two or three years,, and could 
be grafted again by malting a fresh incision or deepening the old cut. The scion 
should be cut in the shape of a wedge, with the inside of the cut shghtly smaUw 
than the outside, thus allowing the bark on the vine to pinch the graft fir^y, JNo 
strings would be required, excepting for very small, weak vines, and the earth should 
be filled in right aLve the top bud, if possible, thereby prot^^^g the buds from 
the frost. September was the.best month during which ^aftmg ^ ^ 

He intended to try the Doradflla on. the Carbenet tomg to 
be pleased to report, at a later date, to the Bureau, the result of t e ^ a„i,ieot 
PHYsicKiNa VEBStrs Deehohing in the Treathbot of Hors . j ^ 
was dealt with by Mr. J. Clayfield, in the following paper:- medieiiieB 

the treatment of stock, that a purgative is necessary, and ® ^ ^ 

which can be used for this piirpose, the most common f... 
aloes. A horse requires from Sos. to 16oz. of salte, Thin mi^MThe 

ginger or some other ingredient to prevent dose, that is 

necessary amount of water (about 1 u. said of raw Unseed oU, 

difficult and dangerous to administer. The same y liDts. As a rule 

which is generally used, the dose 'of which is so'that often some of the 

horses will not, take it kindly, and many fight aga , 

dose is lost; and then one does not know how much * J can be 

the risk of getting a drench into the tags, contains not only the 

given in the form of a baU, which, if properly and the 

purging elements, but in it is blended other aissolve quickly as 

niass 18 coated with gelatine to preserve it iHGetatey, / jj^gative, the aloetic 
Boou as the animal receives it It is easfiy seen exact dose, and also of the 
or physic ball.is by far the best, and one m ^re of tim ^i^^re 

?*tioii, if the horse is prepared, before-hand farmers are beginning to i 

1^3 practically no danger in giving them, and ^ J .. .g ^ simple matter 
them in preference to oil ■ If one has a f j ^pen it as for dressing the 

give a ball. Place the g^ in the horse’s mouth, and open^ 


use 

to 
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teeth. Tate the tongue in the left hand, and pull it gently £q the c^utside of the 
mouth. The ball is then safely placed by the right hand as far back into the mouth 
as possible ; the mouth gag is then quickly clos^ and removed. . Should; no mouth- 
gag be available, take a piece of rubber garden hose-pipe, about 2ft. long; put the 
bhll in one end, and have a piece of stick to go inside the rubber: p^e to push the 
ball out. Get someone to open the horse/s mouth by holding the tongue, and then 
stand in front and push the tube right into the mouth and shoot the ball in. Physic 
balls have been used for treating worms, in c(^n j unction with a good worm powder 
given in food. The best day to give a ball to working hoirses is bn ^tiirday, as 
^ the horses can rest on the Sunday while the medicine Js acting, and on Monday they 
:?are ready to work again, but should be used gently for a few days, "While the hall 
^is acting, the chill should be taken off the drinking wator, especially in cold weather 
and the horses not allowed to drink in large quantities. In treating, c^a of colic^ 
it is advisable to first give a colic drench, and follow it immediately with a physic 
ball. The colic drench may be repeated every four hours afterwards untiUthe pain 
is subdued. The size of lie physic ball varies from 3 drams to 8 di'ams, hut the 
sizes most in use are 4 drams, 6 drams, and 8 drams. The 4 drams are for ponies, 
yearling thoroughbreds, and weakly yearling draughts; 6 drams for buggy horses 
and light to medium draughts; 8 drams for heavy draughts in good condition. 
When horses are weak, as at the present time, it is better to use one of the smaller 
sized balls. 


KONGORONG. 

May 2l8t. — Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Destruction or Foxes. — The most suitable time at which to destroy foxes, said 
Mr. E. Asbey in a paper under the heading of Destruction of Foxes,’’ was when 
they were a few weeks old. Old wombat holes or small caves were generally used 
for breeding places, and one could easily tell if there was a nest of young foxes- 
inside, because the ground outside would be quite bare. If a raobit trap was set; 
at the hole, practically every young fox would be caught. March and April were 
the best months, during which to poison the older foxes, bemuse there was not a 
great deal of food about for them. Rabbit liver, birds, and lard or dripping could 
be used as baits. He had obtained the best results by mixing the poison with the 
blood of any beast that had been killed for househbild purposes. ; From May to 
August it was necessary to go to a little more trouble, as the foxes would not take 
the baits so readily. Very young rabbit baits would often be takes by the fox. 
The baits should be lightly covered with earth, othermse the crows would get them. 
The correct amount of poison to use on a bait was just about as much as would 
cover the point of the blade of an ordinary pocket-knife, v 


MILLICENT ( Average annual rainfall, 29.25m.) . 

June 1st.— Present: 11 members. 

Fern Eradication.— Mr. Hoizgrefe, in opening a. discussion, ^ 

he had had considerable experience in toe eradication of fern. 
eases where land had been made fertile by constant cifitivation o were 

of different varieties of grasses. Mr. Mullins roentio^ed toat v 
tested on the experimental block, and black prairie 

Mr. Bowering said toe grass best suited to sandy land ^as t caiid from 
Mr. Hart related his experience in dealing with a cultivation 

2ft. to 4ft. deep, and covered with a dense crop of ferns. By ..g l^e had ■ 

and sowing crops of rye and other green feed, and dso pe^.^.d 8 

succeeded in completely destroying the ferns He the* 

had said, and remarked that through the aid of artificial niaii^ 


» artiflcml manures uuc 

jo^y had an advantage over toe- eariy sett^^ ffom the good 

riven toe best results on his land. Mr. Cnsp Iwl^Titer by distributing 

[and oh his farm, and intended feeding it to stock duriM to to be a bot 

it where ferns were growing, Sandy land; when . 
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])ed immediatiaiy after the autumn rains, and the 

sown on it was very noticeable. The more it was eroi) 

acrop was sown it was only transplanting the ferns: but unless 

of his own male that had proved au excellent fern an implement 

that by conbnuous ploughing ferns could be destroyer satisfied 

board plough with a wide share in preference a dke favored the mould 

considered a disc the moat suitable implement The fn ^ajor and Serle 

some experience in ploughing light fend and f^rns had 

broken up. for the first time during the winter with a diS which had been 

till the following autumn, when it was again turned ^^^owed to lie 

were sown with good results. Since then the land S^’ass seed 

^ of oats harvested. Mr. Day said that Mr. MaiorT P^^^^bed and 


Mr. Day said that Mr. 

required fallowing at the ont.Pt ^ supported 


good crops Of oats harvested. Mr. Day said that^Mr MainrT 
his contention that sandy land required fallowing at the outlet 


MXJNDALLA. 

May 22nd.— Present: nine members. 

Training Sheep Dogs.— Mr. J. Saxon, in a short nauer fi,- 
two of the main factors in the successful training o/sheen question, said 
.i tha dog and the patience of the man training tte ^47 felT 
he preferred one bred from a strain of good working dn^s ’ oi” • 
menee when the pup was about three months old ^and^e f 

taght to obey such ^nunands aa ” Sit down ! ” S '‘Como to hel?. - T? 
ns taught at that age he would be much quicker in obeying the voice and one 
nuld ^ways have him under control. The beat plan was, of course to rive the 
yomig dog a lead with a more experienced animal, but if that was not possfble the 
tamer should allow the younger dog a considerable amount of latitay and not 
te unreasonably harsh with him When he made a mistake he should “right 
ti heel and made to try again. Very often people when training dogs for workfng 
top made fte great mistake of thrashing the dogs. If that were die the animal 
raid loose heart and would never make a good worker. If one considered that 
the jog they were training showed sufficient progress, he should first of all be 
Uaght to drive a sm^l flock of sheep through a gateway. On no account should 
the dog be forced on to the sheep, as that tended to make the dog a noisy worker 
Jjid that was a very bad point in show work. Another point to be remembered was 
m the dog should not be allowed to pass between his trainer and the sheep. 
Alter he had become accustomed to taking the sheep through a gate and into the 
ypd, the hurdles could be erected in any clear space, and the dog given seven or 
t sheep to work. One should not expect the dog to yard the sheep on every 
became more used to the work, the number of sheep could be 
ueed. If the dog was at all intelligent; progress would soon be made. In 
' Bciusion, the speaker again pointed out to the members the absolute necessity 
‘Oi Kindness and patience. 

NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22 . 60 iu.). 

May 20th. — Present: 19 members. 

AND SrocKiNO A MIXED Garde.\\— I n a paper on this question, Mr. A. 

^2,id in choosin|f the site for the garden, it was desirable that the ground 
If ^ gentle slope to the north, north-east, or north-west. 

l)Qi J^ioimd was sloping, drainage couhl easily be effected, but if level, care should * 
eroiin 1 1 ^ so low as to prevent drainage. If the chosen . 

i« c.i ^ depression, a slope to the north-east would be the better position, 
it • . - fVio hnd hcftii erected on 
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tiiat it would receive the morning 'sim. After the house had been erected on 
position of the farm, the next thing *o do was to erect a fence. 
Sift garden might be either square or rectangular, with paths 3ft. or 

* 9 uMk *’ ranning east and west, the other north and south, i^ot er wa 
“ft. from the fence, and 10ft. from the outside edge of walk 
fluff®'” plant fruit trees 20ft. apart all around the 

ilM M “ i'igher positions, and the apples, pears, &c., on the, lower He would 
““ almond trees along the fende to form a hreakwind. Four of the principal 
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requiremeiits ia the cultivation of vegetables were as follows j—GqoiJ. 4eep eultiva- 
, , tion of the soil> ho tree roots to rol3 the plants of their nutriment, good shade and 
> plenty of’ farmyard m^ure. Before - putting the crop in, the ground should te 
trenched and the bottom soil thoroughly broheh up. If one wished for a good 
supply of vegetables all the year round, plenty of water, was iuSi^ensable. It 
was a good plan to give Ihe grpun^ a thorough soaking periodically, and it was 
here that one would observe the need for a good system of drainage. He would 
;then form borders 4ft. wide along the borders of the inner walks, and plant them 
. with herb^ gooseberry bushes, and a general collection of flowering plants. The 
vegetable seeds Pould also be raised in those . plots. The two top sections could be 
planted one year with root vegetables, such as onions, carrots, parsnips,: potatoes &c 
and the other; plot sown* with cabbages, cauliflowers, peas, &Ci, each plot beiim 
planted with a root crop alternately. One of the bottom two plots, could be planS 
with vines, strawberries, and celery; the other with tomatoes, asparagus, and plants 
of the cucumber family. In planting asparagus, the bed should be from 3ft. to 5ft 
in width, *and the soil removed to a depth of 3ft.; .12in, of fresh stable manure 
should be placed in the bottom of the hole, and the soil, then replaced after mixing 
with it a fair quantity of decayed, stable manure and a little salt. Rhubarb should 
also have a rich bed prepared for it. The soil most suitable for a garden would 
be a good sandy loam mixed with humus. Gardening operations should be com- 
menced towards the end of February, when carrots, cabbages, cauliflowers and 
onions could be sown. At about that time trees and plants could be ordered ^from 
the nursery, and the whole of the ground work of the garden proceeded with. All 
the rows ^ould be laid out in a north and south direction, because they would then 
recmve the benefit of the sun, and the possibilily of one row drawing on the vitality 
of the others would be overcome. 


TANTANOOI^, May 4th.— Mr. T. Kiely addressed the meeting on the question 
of Sheep -breeding, '' and favored the Inncoln-Merino cross and the class of sheep 
bMt suited for that district. 
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